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THE COLLECTOR 
4 4 4 4 4\4 
V C . y y 
AND THE NATION 
( 1 th aay paper d in th i few weel it l 


been tnpossible not to be struck with the number and 
valu f the antiquarian and artistic bequests that have 
beer t to the nation. In some re pects the most 


important is the Salting Collection, which now will take i 


pla ‘ Wallace Co tion as a storehouse of precious 
DOSse ! that will probably be used by many generations 
both tor ratilyinyg the astheti taste and for studying the 
idea and accom ments of the past. Only a tew day 
wo { heritage was lett to the nation, this time by 
h was not born in England, but had made his hom 

it u Dr. Ludwig Mond was a German who came t 
h country in his early youth, and by industry and enter 


prise am ed a reat fortune here. His will shows that h 


is not lacking in gratitude to the land of his adoption. He 
equeathed generou ums of money to the Royal Society, to 
the Benevolent Fund of Brunner, Mond and Co., to the Heidel 


’ 
ery Universitv and to the town of Cassel. In his later year 
is le ure had bee lar ely devoted to the collection ot pictures 


n the country wherein he loved most of all to be—that is to 
iv, Italy ind of t e pictures he has lett three-fourths to the 
National Gallery. Lhe late Mr. Salting ind Dr, Ludwig Mond, 
in making the generous gifts, have followed the worthy example 
of Sir Kichard Wallace. During the last half-century or so 
‘rreat changes have occurred in revard to the ideas usually 

about the disposal of wealth. Our forefathers, generally 
speaking, had a simple and clear object before them. They 


thought it was a man’s duty to toil and save as long as he lived, 


in order that when he came to die he might have something 
» adivice mM ‘ s children or other relatives who survived 
him. It was felt that a man not able to make some provision 
for his children had failed in his duty: and few and far 
between wet the case in which the possessor of very great 
vealth gave only a portion to his offspring and devoted the 
remainder to some public purpose. Yet it would not be fait 
to say that the practice was unknown. There have always 
been pious men and women who recognised that they owed 


inething | the humanity by which they were surrounded. 


In olden t ; the sense of duty a itished if mething 
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was left to a church or to a charity, and hence those 
requests which now delight the antiquarian and the student of 
history. One man dying would give directions that everybody 
who attended a certain church on Christmas Day should have a 
loaf of bread to carry away, and another would found a row of 
ilmshouses, while a third would devote a large sum to some 
educational foundation. 

But the bestowal on the nation of a great art collection 1s, 
comparatively speaking, a novelty; indeed, the type of collector 
who makes it is a peculiar product of our time. It is obvious, 
it anv rate, that whatever else might be found in the early 
civilisation, there could not have been much to occupy the mind 
of the antiquary. Coming as we do alter lo ¢ centuries of 
civilisation the spirit of collectorship belongs naturally to us. 
Never before was it taken up so seriously as it has been 
during the last fifty years. As usual with all human pursuits, 
it attracts various types of men. They can be roughly 

ided into two ereat classes. First of all comes. the 
mercantile collector, whose love for the antique is only 
a form of commercialism. He, to some extent, may be said to 
prey on other collectors, or at any rate to make money out 
of them; but in justice we must acknowledge that to his 
persistence, enterprise and sleepless vigilance we owe the 
discovery and ultimate acquisition of many things that might 


otherwise have been allowed to rot and go to ruin. The other 
pecies of collector ts the one we love most. He take 
to his obby as a fish does to the water, and carries 


it out from pure love of the game. Dr. Mond was a very 
good example of this type. He was diligent in his business, 
and collecting was the delight ot his leisure. His joy 
iv not onl) im tive acquisition of what was rare and 
precious, but in the mental trainin. ifforded by the search. 
lor, like every otier good collector, he went by advice, 
and there is no surer way of learning what is and what is not 
fine than that f listening attentively to a connoisseur’ 
discourse. lo him collecting was a_ highly intellectual 
pursuit. But after a man has spent a considerable number 
of years in. brirging together those articles which he 
personally admires most, and which, therefore, in their own 
peculiar way reflect his personality, it must be a 
puzzle what to do with them in the end. When a man ts 

ildless the course would seem to be open There is no excuse 
for his allowing a dispersal to take place. We confess that we 
never hear about the sale of a collection without a pang. But 
even when a man has an heir to whom he could leave his 
treasures, it does not alwavs follow that it would be wise 
todo so. The collecting taste is not always hereditary. One 
antiquary whom we know might have sat, had he lived in that 
time, as a model for Jonathan Oldbuck. He has only one son, 
and this boy, as it happens, lives almost exclusively for the 
delight of shooting big game. He tolerates the existence of his 
father’s cases and their contents only as a pleasant fad. His 
father, on the other hand, likes the boy, who is as frank 
and hearty a fellow as could) be imagined, but sees quite 
plainly that he would never care for art treasures on thei 
own account. It he preserved them it would only be as an act 
of filial piety. 

\nother great collector’s son is a famous cricketer; and 
the son of a third is passionately addicted to farming and 
the breeding of pedigree stock. They are each cases where 
the family consists of one, and in each it would be absurd 
to saddle the young min with the care of art treasures. Is 
it not better, then, to leave the collection to the « ymmunity ? 
He who does so will, in a sense never meant by the Latin 
epitaph, fullil the condition “Si monumentaum requiris, circum- 
spice.” In other words, you look round the Mond collection 
and behold the monument to Dr. Mond. 
the incidental advantages. The testator who leaves his colle 
tion to the State can always feel sure that it will be taken 
care of and handed down to posterity in the condition in 
which it was left. There is never likely to be any dispersal, 
and the articles collected in a thousand different places are 
now stored together in an abiding home. Moreover, in that 
place they will afford pleasure to a far wider circle of visitors 
than could ever have seen them in the recesses of a private house 


This is only one of 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Milbanke. 
( Lady Milbanke is a daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel the 
Honourable Charles Frederick Crichton, and her marriage to 
Sir John Peniston Milbanke took place in 1goo. 
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employed, through Lord Knollys, is a model of tact 
und good sense. Ona question that is arousing such 


IIIc message sent by the King and Queen to the un- 


a very large amount of controversy, and has become 

a bone of contention between the rival parties, it 
was necessary that the King should speak with guarded 
lips. Yet nothing prevented, and probably nothing could 
prevent, him from expressing his sympathy “ with the distressed 
poor who undergo so much suffering.” ‘This is what we all feel, 
and if the cause of their misery could be removed there are 
not many among us who would not readily make a sacritice 


to do so; but it is for the statesman and social reformer to 
suggest the adequate means for dealing with an acknowledged 
evil, and in our opinion the necessary plan has not yet been 


forthcoming. The official relief of unemployment, in the jud 


ment of many who are watching it closely, is doing as much 
harm as good by encouraging the work-shy. It is the difficulty 
of dealing satisfactorily with the matter that makes everybody, 
from the King downwards, so interested in and yet so anxious 
about this question. 


In Karl Percy the great ducal house of Northumberland in 
particular, and the country in general, has lost one of the ablest 
and most promising of our younger politicians. At the time ot 
his death he was only thirty-eight—a very youthful 
statesman 


age tor a 


and his talents seemed to point him out as one 
bound to make a great political career. On his first appearance 
in public life, when he contested his native constituency with 
Sir Edward Grey, those who heard him speak recognised 
at once that to the solid characteristics of the Vercy family 
he had added a gift of speech from his mother, who was a 
Campbell, and sister to the present Duke of Argyll. We 
use the word “speech,” in preference to oratory, because a 
sound, natural taste led him to discard oratorical embellishments, 
and to depend for effect upon a simple presentation of the facts 
he had mastered. Without any of the platform arts of the 
demagogue he had the power of winning the confidence of the 
audiences he addressed, and opponents as well as friends recog- 
nised in him that very quality of manly independence which 
Sir Edward Grey inspires. As a possible successor to Lord 
Lansdowne at the Foreign Office he has left a gap which it will 
be difficult to fill. His most eloquent eulogy has been made by 
his neighbour and friendly rival, Sir Edward Grey. 


The unscientific world read recently with some regret that 
Greenwich Observatory had (officially) deprived Mars of is 
canals. Everybody from Smith minot upwards knew all about 
them. They extended from the North to the South Pole, 
luxurious vegetation flourished along their banks; indeed, they 
were more tamiliar than many of the a tual waterways In this 
country. But when Greenwich declared them an optical delusion, 
or illusion, ordinary folk did not question the statement. But 
American astronomers have taken up arms on behalf of the 
canals, and the majority of them declare that Mr. Maunders’ 
contention is demonstrably incorrect. Professor Lowell, who 
has for many years made a special study of Mars, is certain that 
the construction of canals is still in progress. So the question 
must remain open till we build a larger telescope or get 
into communication with the (possible) canal-builders of the 
planet. 

To anyone whose political partisanship is not so keen as to 
deaden the sense of humour, the election now going on promises 
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to be one of the most entertaining in history. This is partly due 
to the fashion for using cartoons and other illustrations as a 
means of political propaganda. The hoardings of towns are now 


covered with the strangest diversity of pictures, in which both 
sides make extraordinary use of the loaf of bread, which used to be 
the ensign of one party only. It has been estimated by a competent 
authority that the cost of illustration for this election will total 
something like three-quarters of a million, as compared with 
about four hundred thousand at the General Election of 1g06. It 
might be worth the while of the curious to collect for the amus - 
ment of future generations the witticisms which enforce the 
moral of the pictures. Here and there a very clever use is made 
of the political question to benefit the private pocket. In a little 
market town not a hundred miles from London a man who 
derives his living by driving an omnibus to and from the station 
has made a “tariff reform” of his own. He charges fourpence 
going, and twopence more as import duty for the return journey— 
a joke of which he appreciates the humour more than do the 
rural swains whom he carries to market 


With the retirement of Sir George Lewis there passes out 
of active practice one who was certainly the most famous and 
probably the ablest solicitor of our time. His name is intimately 
associated with a vast number of celebrated cases. There is 
said to be a skeleton in every family cupboard, and Sir George 
Lewis knows more about them than anybody else living. 
But secrets remain safe in his keeping, tor he has to per 
fection the three virtues—discretion, prudence and inscrutability. 
He happened to be born in Ely Place, the scene of hi 
triumphs, as he belonged to a time when it was the custom for 
olicitors to live over their offices. His father was known 
as “the poor man’s lawyer,” and founded the practice to which 
(;eorge Lewis succeeded; and it is satisfactory to note that now, 
close on his seventy-seventh birthday, when Sir George Lewis i: 
retiring, the work of the firm will be carried on by his son and 
his partner, Mr. Reginald Poole. Sir George was mething 
more than a solicitor; in fact, his interests were unusual y wide. 
He will be remembered as an active and unweuried advocate al 
many Acts of Parliament that were added to the Statute Book 
in his time. The Money Lenders’ Act and the Court of 
Criminal Appeal Act were both warmly supported by him. 
lle was also largely responsible for admitting prisoners to the 


right of being sworn and giving evidence. 


JANUARY DUSK 

Austere and clad in sombre robes of grey, 

With hands upfolded and with silent wings, 

In unimpassioned mystery the day 

Passes; a lonely thrush its requiem sings. 

The dust of night is tangled in the boughs 

Of leafless lime and lilac, and the pine 

Grows blacker, and the star upon the brows 

Of sleep is set in heaven for a sign. 

Earth’s little weary peoples fall on peace 

And dream of breaking buds and blossoming, 

Of primrose airs, of days of large increase, 

And all the coloured retinue of spring 

JOuUN DRINKWAT 
A vigorous old man has just passed away in the person o 

Sir Charles William Strickland. Only a few months ago he 
celebrated his ninetieth birthday by joining a meet of Lord 
Middleton's hounds at Malton and until very recently was as active 
as many a younger man. What his character was may best lb 
inferred from the fact that he is generally supposed to have 
been the original of Martin, the birds’-nesting, experimenting 
boy in “ Tom brown's Schooldays.”” Sir Charles owned several 
places in Yorkshire, among them being the Abbey, W itby, 
where the curious feudal ceremony of the Horngarth or Penny 
Hedge takes place annually in the presence of the Lord of 
the Manor or his representative. Tradition says that the same 
horn has been blown on this occasion tor five centurie 


Mr. Maurice W. Brockwell has recently drawn attention 
to the manner in which the grave of Alfred Stevens the sculptor 
has been neglected. If ever a man was the plaything of fate it 
was the case with the unappreciated genius who, as was said in 
an obituary notice written in 1875, was “insanely devoted to his 
art!” Mr. Brockwell, with unconscious irony, remarks that he 


lived “in the wrong country and in the wrong century.” Tle 
was born at Blandtord in Dorsetshire on December 3oth, 18 
and under the name of Alfred Stevens was bapiised in 
succeeding January. Ir the death certificate his name was 
given as George Alfred Stevens, and in the burial certificate 


as Alfred George Stevens. On the tablet erected on the 
house in Salisbury Street, Blandford, it is said that he “ was 
born at Blandtord, January, 1817.” [lis famous memorial of 
Wellington is not yet finished. His remains lhe untegarded in 
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Highgate Cemetery. “It appears,” say Mr. Brockwell, ‘‘ that 


ome three months ago a vang of cemetery thieves made a hasty 
ind fortunately unsu ful attempt to prise off the met il slab 
\ bears the inscription.” Stevens did good work at a time 
when kn sculpture was almost at its lowest ebb, and 
assuredly it is the duty of his countrymen to mike what amends 
they can for their ill-treatment by keeping his memory ative. 
During the past year the mventive genius of Great britain 
has bort in iu ily large crop ot fruit, if we are to judge by 


the records in the Patent Office. They show that the number 


f application for patents made in Igog n imbered = thirty 
th und six hundred and seven, or more by two thousand thar 
were applied for in the previous year. Naturally enough 
nechanical genius was largely concer ed with t e engineering In- 
vention of the hour,t ve flying machine. In automobilism ingenuity 
seems to have been chiefly expended on the discovery of new 
access ries. Electricity bas been enriched by many inventions. 
Phe ipplications for team machine patents of one kind 
r another, and those connected with gas in its” various 
ipplied forms, were just about the same in number as in 
the previous year. Ihe wants of the mall holder and 


dairy and poultry farmer appear, however, to have been 
evidently it 1s ¢ ‘pected that the new 
stence by the operation of 


ery close \ tudied 


class of tenants now coming into ex 
the recent Act will widen the market for labour-saving inventions 
of all kind In this connection it may be noted that the New 
Patents Act has had the effect of causing several foreign firms 
open factories in Great Britain, and seems to have somewhat 
essened the unfair competition to which the British workman 
was previously exposed. It ts « timated that about half a million 
been laid out in plant by the newcomers 
Every year the result of the septennial corn averages 19 
iwaited with interest, as it shows conclusively the direction in 
which prices have been going, and also forms the basis of tithe 
commutation The prices work out at: Wheat, three shillings 
and ninepence - halfpenny per imperial bushel; barley, three 


hillings and a halfpenny per imperial bushel; and oats, 
two shillings and twopence-halfpenny pet imperial bushel. 
Phe value for one hundred pounds of tithe-rent charge for the 
year i910 will amount to seventy pounds seven hiilings 


and eightpeuce, being on the commutation about 273 per 


cent. better than last year. These are the figures given, 
according to his annual custom, by the editor ol 
“Willich’s Tithe Commutation Tables.” The average valu 
of a hundred pounds tthe rent charge for the seventy-fou 
years which have elapsed since the passing of the Tithes 


Commutation \ct, of 1836 is ninety-two pounds sixteen 


; 
tilings and eightpence three-farthing Phe difference continues 


to be very great. 


\p excellent scheme for encouraging the emigration of Public 
School boys to Canada has been evolved at Bradfield College. 
It was fully described at the Head- wasters’ Conference by 
Dr. Gray, the Warden. The institution has already come into 
being, as Dr. Gray purchased last autumn a ranch of nineteen 
hundred and twenty acres at Calgary in the Province of Alberta, 
his is now called Bradtheld College Ranch. The plan on 
which it is to be worked is roughly speaking as follows. In 
the spring, probably about the Easter holidays, when the hard 
work of the ranch is beginning, a party of boys will go 
out from England. They will remain until October in each 
successive year, and will attend the winter session at one of 
the Canadian Agricultural Colleges, returning to the ranch and 
practical work again in the spring. 


It is calculated that after three years of this training they 
will be able to invest money advantageously in Canadian land and 
be saved from the pittalls that le in wait for the inexperienced 
settler. The expenses will not be extravagant. Each ranch 
pupil will pay a premium of one hundred pounds. His journey to 
Alberta will cost, say, twenty-five pounds, ard his board and 
tuition at the Canadian Agricultural College is reckoned at about 
forty pounds for each session. The hundred pounds premium will 
be diminished in so far that for it the boy will be boarded free 
of charge while on the ranch, and will also be paid wages, 
beginning at a minimum of ten dollars, or two pounds a month, 
a salary that will be increased with his usefulness. On the ranch 
itself the promoters of the scheme desire that the life of the boy 
should be hard and strenuous, but that he should be saved as 
far as possible from the dirt and squalor incidental to pioneer 
farming. 

\ case which came before the magistrate at Acton the other 
day, of aman who was charged with keeping a dog without a 
licence, is much to the point at the present moment, when we 
all are renewing our licences. It is, however, reported in a 
manner that ts rather apt to mislead the unwary. The defendant 
stated that the dog was given him by a man who, he did not 
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doubt, had taken out a licence for it. The magistrate asked 
what made him so confident of this if he had not asked about it ? 
The defendant then ingenuously replied that the donor was a 
clergyman, and therefore it was impossible to think that he 
would evade his obligations The plea shows a_ laudable 


~ 


appreciation of the clerical character, but the defendant, never- 
theless, was fined. What is a little misleading in the report, 
of which the gist 1s here given, is the implication which it 


» 
seems to carry that the defendant would have been within 
his legal rights in keeping his dog without taking out a 
licence if such a licence had already been taken out by 
the donor. That, however, is by no means the legal case. 
A dog licence is a licence to a particular man to keep any dog, 
not a licence to a particular dog to be kept by any man. The 


clergyman, if we assume the confidence of the defendant in this 


case to be justified, might legally get another dog and keep it on 
the same licence as the dog he had given away. The licence 


did not pass on with the dog. 


THE HOME FOR ME. 
On the shore of the lough the mountain stands, 
Seniinel over the sea, 
Down from its sides grey loanens run, 
The loveliest lanes there be. 
I followed them all when I was a child, 
And the mountain is home to me. 


In their shady nooks the ferns grow thick, 
Clothing them tenderly; 

O’er their rocky banks the gorse flower sweeps 
Like the waves of a golden sea, 

And its incense rare, drawn up by the sun, 
Ilas the fragrance of home for me. 

When the sun has gone down to make way for night 
\nd the lough shivers eerily, 

The mountain mirrored upon its breast 
Seems kith and kin to the sea; 

In shadows black they mingle unseen 
"Neath the crays that are home to me. 


My eyes they yearn for a sight of the yvorse, 
And my ears for the dirge of the sea, 
And my lips they ache for the kiss of the wind 
That kisses so boisterously, 
The clean, keen wind of the mountain top— 
Oh! London stifles me. M. 


Much is to be said in favour of the contention put forward 
by a prudent Scotchman, that it is mistaken charity to subscribe 
to the Fund for Shoeless Children. He advocates strongly a 
return to the custom of bis native country of going barefoot 
and has abundant reason on his side. It is a fact few will 
question that the feet are the most mismanaged and ill-kept part 
of the human anatomy. They are squeezed out of their 
natural shape by tight boots, the toes are prevented from 
growing naturally, and corns and other painful growths are 
generated by similar causes. Experience shows that, at any 
rate for the greater part of the year, the feet develop 
better and the general health is promoted by doing without any 
covering for them. Especially is this the case with the poor, 
because such boots as they have are seldom water-tight, and a 
child who is sitting for a day in school in damp boots and 
stockings is much more likely to catch cold than one who has 
paddled through the rain barefoot, and whose feet are simply 
dried. In the case of the latter, the feet, too, become much 
more effective. The English poor are in the habit of wrap- 
ping themselves up too much. They do not recognise that 
the health of children is more efficiently maintained by the 
idiinistration of good food than by the number and thickness 
of their wrappings. 


At Rome some excitement has been caused by the announce- 
ment that the French Chamber has passed a vote for the purchase 
of the Palazzo Farnese. There are patriotic Italians who dislike 
to see their famous palaces pass into the possession of foreigners. 
The dissatisfaction has been appeased, however, by the tactful 
statement of M. Pichon in the Senate, that the purchase is 
entirely conditional on the consent of the Italian Govern- 
ment. Should the latter agree it is doubtful if any serious 
objection will be raised on the part of the public. The Palazzo 
Farnese would be an ideal permanent residence for the French 
I’mbassy, and it could scarcely be put to a better purpose. It 
would, at least, be in responsible hands, and as we know too 
well in this country, when an old house passes into the possession 
of a new private owner there is no security for the preservation 
of what is interesting and historical about it. The French 
Government is known to be careful in such matters and would 
doubtless cherish and retain the original beauties of the palace. 

It is interesting to hear of the revival of the old hiring fair, 
which used to have a widely-diffused tame under the name of 
Gawby Market at Market Drayton in Shropshire. The old idea 


~ 
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ot the fair was that it should be the oceasion of the hiring tor the 
year of their farm-hands and maid-servants by the farmers of a 
large district round. It is a mode of engagement for service 
which is very common in Scotland still, though it has 
vanished from the greater part of England. It seems that 
this revival at Market Drayton was a considerable success, 
for the streets of the town are stated to have been thronged 
with masters and servants making their mutual contracts. 
It would be curious if the old manner of hiring service 
were to come into fashion again. ‘There is something to 
be said for it, especially when the means of moving trom 
place to place have become so much easier for the labourers. 


SOME LETTERS OF SIR 


“™ HE genius of Sir 
Christopher Wren 
was of so command- 
ing a character, and 
its impress on 

London so erduring (despite 

the zeal of the destroyer), 

that his memorials have an 
interest that the personalia of 

a lesser man cannot evoke. 

When we survey the achieve- 

ment of that wonderful life 

of ninety-one years, with 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, a great 

part of Hampton Court, 

Chelsea Hospital, much of 

Greenwich Hospital and over 

fifty City churches as its mile- 

stones, we can but echo the 
admiration of his contem- 
poraries. To John Evelyn 
he was successively ‘that 
miracle of a youth,” “that 
prodigious young — scholar,” 

“that incomparable Genius,” 

and when it came to his being 

godfather to young William 

Wren “that most excellent 

and learned person.” Indeed, 

Evelyn’s Diary very hand- 

somely s''pplements the hap- 

hazard biographical _ notes 
flung together by Sir 

Christopher’s son, also named 

Christopher, and _ published 

in 1750 under the title of 

“ Parentalia, or Memoirs of 

the Wrens.” The notes were 

not confined to the great 
architect, but also dealt with 
his uncle, Matthew, the 
great Bishop of Ely, and 
his father, Dean Christopher. 

Though the book as published 

is alternately dreary in its 

prosy recital of the inessential 
and tantalising in its omission 
of vital facts which lovers of 

Wren are hungry to know, 

one copy of it has accidentally 

acquired a great merit. Some 
wise disciple of the immortal 

Dr. Granger—perhaps Stephen 

Wren, who saw the “ Paren- 

talia” through the press— 

turned a copy of this slim 
volume into a portly tome by 
binding with it various auto- 
graph letters and drawings by 
Sir Christopher (of which more 
anon), scores of contemporary 
prints showing his buildings, 
and some documents relating 
to his father and uncle. This 
precious book is in the pos- 
session of Mrs. Pigott, née 

Miss Wren-Hoskyns, the only 

surviving descendant of the 

great architect in the direct line. 

To her I must here express 
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Kugby School has been more than commonly fortunate in 
her head-masters, from the days of the great Dr. Arnold onward. 
Dr. James, who has just retired from the post, has been one of 
the most successful of them all. He has done much for the 
school, has been very popular with the boys, and lately there has 
been paid him an honour which is rather notable by the town of 
Kugby, as represented by the District Council. This body has 
presented the late head-master with a piece of plate and an address 
recording in emphatic terms its appreciation of the interest that 
he has taken all the while he has been at the school in the 
welfare of the town, and of the generous support that he has 
accorded to every public movement that could benefit it. 


CHRISTOPHER WREN. 
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His plaint was that one of the canons “ peremptorily with 
hoideth the whole exempt jurisdiction of the peculiars abroad.” 
There are other charges against “some others at home who 
unduly practised to infringe the said Authoritie in the Deane and 
his Lieutenants, to the dishonour of that Roiall Foundation, 
violation of the Statutes, disparagement of the Deane, dishearten- 
ing of the Lieutenant, hinderance of the present Government, 
and Frustration of some Your Majesties late Orders and com- 
mands directed to the Deane under your Roiall hand.” It all 
sounds very dreadful. Charles I. was busy with weightiet 
matters in 1639, and the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Lord Keeper were ordered “to hear and redtesse the injuries.” 
Hlowever, we turn over a few pages and come to an autograph 
letter from Dean Wren to the Archbishop, which tells how 
his “grievances whereof I did most humbly crave remedy 
by his Majesties Reference to your Grace are sodainly and 
unexpectedly taken off: the one by God’s hand, for the 
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note, signed by Crane, Chancellor, signifies His Majesty's 
pleasure that all fees shall be precisely paid and the Registrar 
atished., lt is altogether an amusing commentary on the 
tormy and devious relations that existed between the officers of 
the Order, and on the way that one of the children of light over- 


came one of the children of this world. With the great career of 
Matthew and his splendid constancy to his ecclesiasticai ideals 
ve are not now concerned. When he became Bishop of Ely 
his younger brother, Christopher, secured the reversion of the 
Windsor appointments. hese Wrens were not slow to stand 
lor their rights, for here 1s another original petition to the King 
bound up with the “ Parentalia.” It is a beautifully written 
document and sets out the right of the Dean “ to depute one of 
the Canons Resident whom he should think fit to choose, to take 
the place of the Deane, during the latter’s absence for above 
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Coming now 
to the papers 
relating to Sir 
Christopher, | 
extract three 
autograph let 
lers (now repro- 
duced) written 
at widely dif- 
ferent periods of 
his life. l*irst 
there is a de- 
lightful letter 
written when he 
was nine, **E 
musaeo meo’ 

‘“*trom my 
study,” to his 
father the Dean. 
The boy was 
not yet at West- 
minster School, 


4 Soriphe fc, At MElahiz fun Decimo, whore he wa 


placed under 

the care of the 

historic Dr, 
Busby a year later. His teaching at home and his natural 
gilts must have been of a sufficiently astonishing nature to 
produce not only this admirable letter, which expresses filial 
gratitude in a high degree, but a Latin verse (not reproduced 
and its English translation: “To you, Dear Sir . ; 
Clearly the Dean was delighted, tor at the foot is the note, 
in his writing, He wrote this in the tenth year of his age.” | 
pass over another letter to his father in Latin verse dated 1645 
(he was then thirteen), and come to an enchanting epistle of his 
maturity. tle did not marry until he was thirty-seven, when 
Faith Coghill became his wife. Of her and of their courtship 
we know nothing, save what this love-letter tells us, and that is 
little enough. Her watch had evidently fallen into the sea, and 
Wren had undertaken to get “the artificer” to put right the 
“soe much injury ” which it had suffered “* by being drenched in 
that briny bath.” How he contrived to make a love-letter 
out of such unpromising material as the return of the watch, 
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and to touch it with so pleasant a humour, the letter itself 
will show: 

MAbDAM,—The artificer having never before mett with a drowned watch ; 
like an ignorant physician has been soe long about the cure, that he hath 
made me very unquiet that your comands should be soe long deferred : how- 
ever, I have sent the watch at last, and envie the felicity of it, that it should 
be soe neer your side, and soe often enjoy your Eye, and be consulted by you 
how your time shall passe while you employ your hand in your excellent 
workes, But have a care of it, for I have put such a Spell into it ; that every 
Beating of the Ballance will tell you, ’tis the pulse of my Heart, which 
labours as much to serve you and more trewly than the watch ; for the watch 
I believe will sometimes lie, and sometimes perhaps be idle and unwilling 
to goe, having received soe much injury by being drenched in that briny 
bath, that I dispair it should ever be a trew Servant to you more: But as 
for me (unless you drown me too in my teares) you may be confident I shall 
Your most affectionate humble servant 
June 14 Cur: WREN 


never cease to be 


I have put the watch in a Box that it might take noe harme, and wrapt 
it about with a little leather, and that it might not jog, I was fain to fill up 
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The third letter, in 
a graver key, is 
dated March 7th, 
but no year is 
given. It is ciear, 
however, from its 
contents that it was wt a vrowne 
written in 1698, 
when his son (the Bsa fer i 1 
compiler of — the 

“ Parentalia”’) was 
travelling. He had 
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seems to have been 
vexed at the irre- 
sponsible tone of 
the letter. His 
reply does not lack 
a touch of asperity. 
“Tf you think you 
can dine bette 
cheape in Italy you 
can trie 
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sons in Paris. However, he consented to the Italian jaunt, and 
young Christopher in: later years became a grave and learned 
person who left a fine collection of coins and other — ts. One 
may dig out of the shelves of the British Museum the catalo 

of the auction sale at his death, which perhaps include d some a 
the spoils of the journey to Italy. The father was evidently 
worried about his own health in 1698, for he writes, “1 doe not 
say all this out of parsimony, for what you spend will be out of 
what will in short time be your owne.”” He was troubled, too, 
about his younger son, for the postscript says: *“ Poor Billy 
continues in his indisposition and I fear is lost to me and the 
world to my great discomfort and your future trouble.” Both 
fears were vain, for Sir Christopher lived twenty-five years lonvet 
and poor Billy outlived him by fifteen years. 

The heirloom copy contains another autograph letter to son 
Christopher, dated 1705. He was abroad again, in Holland this 
time, and had evidently settled down to serious pursuits ; for the 
old man’s letter is about books and there is no hint of excessive 
expenditure. Space forbids its quotation at large or notes of 

more than two more 
of the many othe 
interesting auto 
graph documents. 
lhe first serves to 
emphasise the vast 
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to Italy had some solid backing of intelligent interest, whereas to 
his own son he says, “ How doth itconcerne you? . . . I sent 
you to France at a time of businesse and when you might make 
your observations and find acquaintance who might hereafter be 
usefull to you All very practical this, and good fatherly 
advice. The youngster was twenty-two, and Wren was 
expecting an “account of the re eption of our ambassador 

and of anything that may be innocently talked of without 
danger and reflection, that | may perceive whether you look 
about you . . . or whether the world passes like a pleasant 
dream . . .” At the risk of being sententious, it may be 
permissible to note that two hundred years and more have not 
greatly altered the substance or the tone of paternal letters to 
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Wren.” Atthe end, 

(j following the grim 
Yr V4 note “ L-xauctoratu 
est”’ uperseded in 

the eighty-sixth 

yeal ot his Age and 

the forty-ninth of his 

surveyorship—are the texts in Greek, “And there arose a King who 
knew not Joseph,” and * Gallio cared for none of these things,” a 
fair comment on George I., who presumably took as little interest 


in architecture as his successor did in “ bainting and boetry 

The eng! ived portrait which 1s repro¢ luced hi iS an interest apart 
from its admirable rendering of Klosterman’s picture. Itis not 
only rare, but its technic jue is unusual. Elisha Kirkall, whose 


work it is, was a She fheld man of whose life little is known, and 
Mr. A. M. Hind qualifies his date, 1682-1742, with a query. 
His connection with architecture was not confined to this 
portrait, for in 1725 he engraved the plates for the new edition 
of Inigo Jones’s “Stonehenge.” His special achievement was 
to re-invent chiaroscuro engraving, which seems first to have 
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en done in 1506 by Cranach, a Germen, and later by the 


lialians Ugo da Carpi and Andreani. The process is a com- 
bination of three methods. The main outlines are done in a hard 
etched line, while the portrait and figure-work are in mezzotint. 
Strong high lights are secured by a second printing ona wood 


hlock, which brings up the white paper in the incised lines and 
lays a flat colour over the rest of the print. In this case the 
etching and mezzotint are in dark brown, and the flat coloura 
light yellowish brown lhe engraving reproduced has been in the 
Wren family with the “ Parentalia,” and the white high lights 
ire somewhat obscured by dirt. Klosterman shows us the great 
architect in his later years, with his cheeks furrowed by time. 
lhe expression is instinct with that quiet, yentle dignity which 
was the outcome of a long life spent simply, strenvously and 
honourably in the pursuit of high achievement in an atmosphere 
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either all grass or all arable, the workmen know nothing about 
ploughing up turf-land, and very often neither do the farmers, if 
they have not been anywhere to see the thing properly done. 
The ordinary so-called plough does work which is passable on 
stubble-land or on bare fallow—that is, work which a grubber 
of any kind can do—but when tried on the neat work required 
on grass its deficiencies are shown up. 

For this work, therefore, to be done satisfactorily in such 
districts, one of the modern iron wheel ploughs must be used, 
and a skim-coulter must be fixed on it. The use of the 
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of large ideals. To those who recognise in Christopher Wren 
the master hand that took the academic splendours of Inigo 
Jones and tempered them with the broad humanity and wise 
opportunism of the English tradition of building, these few and 
disjointed memorials may, perhaps, give some flavour of the 
intimate pleasure to be won from studying the life of one of 
LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


BREAKING UP . 
OLD PASTURE. 


> a general rule, no one in his senses would think of 
ploughing up old parks or permanent pasture-land, 

while the contrary course—laying down into pasture 
is considered an improvement the unexhausted value 
of which must be paid to an outgoing tenant. This 
is, of course, due to the fact that laying away into grass very 
materiaily lessens the working expenses, while the accumulation 
of a turf means a gathering of fertility and storing it up against 
future contingencies. There are occasions, however, when 
circumstances may arise that necessitate the turning of pasture- 
land intoarable : the ploughing up of rotation grass in the ordinary 
course of farming, the possible ploughing up of land for wheat- 
growing—now that this is becoming a revived industry—which 
was laid away or allowed to “tumble down” when the agricultural 
depression was at its height, or the re-arrangement of fields, 
or asystem of farming which necessitates the putting of acertain 
piece of turf into cultivation to suit the scheme. When sucha 
thing is determined on, the first thing to do is to plough it now 
or in the early part of the winter with a proper kind of plough. 
Che proper kind of plough is not one of the aitediluvian wooden 
things which generally disfigure the landscape in the South 
of England, and which on grass-land do work which can 
only be described as hideous. In districts where the land is 
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wt Woda, while there will 

be a sufficiency of 
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summer to keep 

the plants going once they are started. In the dry South this is 

not likely to happen, and thus time after time we see the first cron 

fail on a newly broken up grass field through drought alone. A 

greater danger is that trom the ravages of the grub of the wire- 

worm or of the daddy-long-legs; either of these are almost 
certain to wipe out a corn crop sown in the ordinary way. 

Oats would be the most suitable corn to grow, but just 
because of these insect ravages it is better to sow beans. These 
are big enough and strong enough to stand this trouble and 
are often sown in such circumstances. In many cases, how- 
ever, a bare fallow the first year is the best system to follow, 
because it kills the sod and prevents the growth of any weeds, 
whereas the possible failure of a crop involves the loss of the 
seed and labour, while there is almost certain to be a huge 
growth of some weed or other. The writer once broke up an old 
meadow which had been added on to a neighbouring arable 
field to equalise certain fields and accommodate them to a 
rotation of crops. The first crop (oats) practically failed, but in 
autumn a Irightful growth of goosefoot covered the whole of the 
ground where it had never been seen before, and it had literally 
to be chopped off with mattocks, yard by yard, to mike it 
possible to plough the field the next time. It would have been 
infinitely better to have made a clean fallow out of the grass 
straight away, and therefore the writer suggests that this be done 
unless it is very much desired to try acrop. To put the matter 
generally, a crop may succeed in the wet North; it will most 
assuredly fail in the dry South. Once the land has been fallowed 
or cropped during the first year, however, then ordinary cultiva- 
tion and cropping can be carried on, and the land takes its place 
along with the other fields under the plough. 

Soil of this sort does not need manuring, as a rule, for the 
rotting turf is full of fertility. Indeed, there is great danger of 
the first crops running too much to straw or tops, and some 
dress the soil with lime before ploughing, and with salt after- 
wards, just to check both the insects and the over-luxuriance. 
Half a ton of ground quicklime, or five bundredweight of salt, 
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would be fair allowances, while if the soil is poor or heathy, 
five hundredweight of basic slag would be suitable. Nothing at 
all will be needed, as a rule, however, for old turf contains the 
accumulated fertility of years, and will crop for years to come 
without any further trouble. 

Apart from the ordinary system of cultivation, it ought also 
to be explained that where speed and expense are not of great 
moment, a system of double ploaghing is sometimes practised. 
This consists in one plough going in front of the other; the first 
pares off a sod of three, or possibly four, inches thick, which is 
thrown into the bottom of the furrow. Next follows a deep 
“digging” plough, which cuts out, say, five inches more in 
depth and throws this in a broken and pulverised condition on to 
the top of the other. By this means the turf is deeply buried 
with all its noxious grubs, and a good tilthy soil put on the top, 
in which a crop could be grown with some chance of success. 
The same work can be done with four horses in one plough 
if there is a huge skim-coulter fixed which will cut off 
the whole turf and put it out of the way. Special ploughs, 
however, are required for this work, while ordinary skim-fitted 
ploughs will do the other. Whichever way is adopted, 
the object is to counteract the evil effects of drought, 
insect pests and possibly special weeds, all of which trouble 
freshly broken up land in a way never met with on_ soil 
already arable. P. McConneE tL, B.Sc. 


IN THE GARDEX 
N rs XN. 
THE SAXIFRAGES IN WINTER. 

HE rock garden owes much of its winter beauty to the 
Saxifrages, which in their varying shades of green mantle 
the stones with their cushion-like growth. This phase 
of the Rockfoil, as the Saxifrage is popularly called, is 
too often little considered, and the moss-like character 

associates well with the early Snowdrops and Crocuses. Saxifraga 
hypnoides is the most familiar—dense green in autumn and 
winter, and starred over with white flowers in spring, It isa 
Saxifrage for the town as well as for the country garden, thriving 
to perfection in the small rock garden of the suburban villa, 
whether in shade or exposed to the full sun. It is a mistake, as 
a rule, to plant this group in very sun-baked corners, the 
plants dying off in the centre and losing that fresh green 
colouring which reminds one of the mosses in the woodland. 
Plant the Saxifrages near to stones, over which they soon lap, 
drifts of verdure, which receive from this association the 
necessary moisture for their full development. 

A charming kind is the native S. aizoides, which loves the 
margins of streams or any wet places. In many gardens there 
are ditches or stream edges where this beautiful little Saxifrage 
should find a place. It is a plant also for the Alpine house, 
in which many of the smaller flowers for rock gardens are seen 
to the best advantage, receiving protection from the weather. 
S. Aizoon, S. Andrewsti and S. aretioides are three beautiful 
species, and S. burseriana is even more so, being one ot the first 
to greet the spring, the flowers appearing even in January. This 
is another kind that should be grown in the Alpine house, and 
when to be planted in the rock garden place it in the soil between 
sandstone. The flowers are large and white, and their purity is 
intensified by the slender reddish stalks, which are not more 
than three inches above the dense silvery tufts. The finest form, 
ind there are several varieties, is called major; it is similar to 
the parent, but has larger flowers. 5S. burseriana is a Saxifrage 
lor the greenhouse or even a window-box, as it grows freely in a 
light, well-drained soil. A Saxifrage that has been well described 
as “Silvery Moss” is S. cesia, which is seen on the Alps in 
all its native beauty, and a little Alpine for the greenhouse, in 
which its minute beauty is under close observation. S. caspitosa, 
5. oppositifolia, the Stag’s-horn Rockfoil (S. ceratoplhylla), the 
pretty littlhe S. Cymbalaria, S. Fortunei, the Juniper Saxifrage 
(S. juniperina), which has yellow flowers, the little mossy, 
reddish-flowered S. muscoides, and S. sancta, of the brightest 
yellow, are all kinds that should be of the greatest interest to the 
gardener. 

While writing of the smaller Saxifrages, the taller kinds 
must not be forgotten, and of these S. longifolia is the most 
beautiful. It comes from the Pyrenees, and has greyish leathery 
leaves which form a silvery rosette about eight inches across, 
and in summer the corymbs of white flowers give beauty 
to therock garden. Perhaps it is seen to the greatest advantage 
in a chink on the face of a rock, the piant requiring to root 
deeply, or it may be placed on an old wall in which similat 
conditions exist, very little soil being needful for its welfare. It 
should also be grown in pots, for which it is well adapted, 
especially in the neighbourhood ot large cities, the damp and 
dirt spoiling the colouring of the leaves; the variety of it called 
pyramidalis is even better known than the type. 

A noble group of Saxifrages is that comprising the kinds 
known as Saxifraga or Megasea cordifolia, crassifolia, purpuras- 
cens and Stracheyii; but tor the beauty of their foliage in winter 
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the two former are the most striking, as the foliage assumes 
tints of warm crimson and brown. Not only in the rock garden, 
but at the margins and ends of the mixed border these plants 
are in place, and their flowers are an addition to the beauties of 
spring and early summer. I have seen S. cordifolia mixed witi 
tuberous Begonias with the happiest effect, the legginess of t 
3evonia being hidden by the wealth of the large Saxifrage leaves. 
A rich effect in a shrubberv border may be achieved in this 
way. It is this thinking out of fresh ways of using plants that 
adds to the interest of the garden at all seasons. i 7 es 
CARNATIONS ON THE KiVIERA IN WINTER 

THE development of Carnation caliure on this coast 1s more striking this 
winter than ever, and the contrast between the sad and sodden gardens in 
the North and the brilliantly-coloured terraces of flowers on the Riviera 
is worth some notice; indeed, 1 am not sure that the flower farms at 
Antibes (mostly under glass) and those near Nice are not well worth 
a special visit just now, when the demand for cut flowers has not yet 
reached its full height, and the terraces are in consequence brilliant with 
ungathered flowers that have been ruther unduly forced on by the very fin 


weather and high temperiture still enjoyed here It requires a strong eflort 
of the mind to conceive the possibility of this mass of flowers, extending for 
many miles, ever being conveyed away and sold at a profit. Profit there 
must be, or such cultivation could not be continued, one would think ; yet the 
waste in such a profusion of flowers must be very yureat An amusing detail 
may be mentioned. © Every cultivator has a number of rabbit-hutches, and the 


rabbits are fed on Carnation blooms which have been gathered and not thought 
quite perfect. Later on, when the demand is at its highest, they will 
have to be content with the grass and stems of the older plants that are con- 
stantly being discarded, The life of a Carnation plant here is iittle more than 
twelve months; the cuttings are taken in December and January up to 
March, and after the winter the plants are all pulled up by the following 


May. Chere is no lving fallow for a winter or a season such as we indulge 
in in the North, where things, if slower in growth, are more enduring when 
they do come to maturity, The American strain of Carnations, so much 
grown under glass in England, does not find favour here Phe plants do not 
flower so freelv, 7.e., do not produce so many flowering stems, and the fierce 


dry heats of summer seem to cau e rust in some of the best sorts, so the local 


strains are those that produce these brilliant masses of rich colour 


now to be seen almost everywhere on the hillsides. Perhaps the 
finest and most po ular varieties are worth mentioning for possible 
trial elsewhere. Years ago, for instance, a salmon pink variety named 
Terese Franco became almos' as great a favourite in’ England as in 
France. Nowadays there is «a far finer variety, named Admiral de 
Jonquieres, which is the most sought after for its size, good shape and 
lasting qualities, Its colour is Rose du Barri, and us growth and 
fragrance are all one coull desire at present, so that it really deserves trial 
elsewhere by Carnation-growers. The habit is rather dwarf, but the stems 
are just long enough for modern requirements. Its size, colour and 
fragrance make it a great favourite No prettier-coloured variety has yet 
been raised to supersede the old Rosa Bonheur Its tones of pink and 
salmon are quite delightful, but its habit is weak, and the huge and heavy 


blossoms are olten irregular and are apt to break off by their own weight, 
It still remains in good demand, however, The most universally grown 
Carnation is the good red Papa Lambert, which is Lterally grown by the 


mile; so free, so hardy and so useful is it in all circumstances that grower 
like to keep it as a sale stand-by that withstands all weathers It is by far 
the most abundant flowerer, and continues throwing up new flowering stems in 
a most kindly fashion, — Its size is only moderate in comparison with some, but 
it is a brilliant and lasting flower. There are quantities of white varieties 
vrown, but none that compires favoura ly with the best American varieties in 
beauty, sothat it is not worth while mentioning their names Phe great want 
here, it seems to me, Is a good deep Clove rel, [here is not even one to be 
seen, and the purples and slate-coloured varieties much in vogue do not 
stand the sun when grown in the open, The slate-coloured varieties give so 
little growth and are so difficult to propagate in quantity that they are almost 
entirely in the hands of the Antibes growers, who make a speciality of them 
and, judging by the prices they ask, should maxe a goo! profit out of them 


Some of their huge blooms are of much bevy and must require high culture 


and thinning out, so they are not seen in the open markets, Che pale pink 
and blush white varieties are much grown from seed, and a few with pale 
yellow, deeply serrated petals are grown by specialists, but they do not 
compare with the good yellows we see in Enyland. In the mass, however, 


they are very fresh and taking 


Corntlowers and Mignonette of the flower-sellers. Kk. H. Woopatt. 


und make delightful contrasts with the blue 


A Norn ON JUNIPERS. 

rhough the Junipers include some of the most beautiful of evergreer 
shrubs for English gardens, the family as a whole is usually neglected, a fact 
that is rather difficult to understand, as they are not at all fastid ous as t 
soil and situation Phey prefer sandy soil that has been deeply trencued, but 
heavier material that is well drained miy easiy be made suitable by the 
addition of sandy material. Besides its ornamental value the family is o 
economic value. The wood of Juniperus bermudiana and J. virginiana is 
largely used for the so-called cedar pencils. J, chinensis is a compact shrub, 
attaining sometimes a height of tento twelve feet. There is a golden-leaved 
form of it known as J. c. aurea, a fine specimen of which is very beautiful o1 


a lawn or, indeed, in any isolated position, J. virginiana is a handsome 
shrub of pyramidal form, frequently reaching a height of twenty to twenty 
five feet under cultivation It is of dense growth and forms a_ good 
companion te the Irish Yews. There are several beautiful varieties of it, 


Viz., Be Vv. argentea, with silvery foliage ; J Vv. aureo-variegata ; J. v. glauca 


Me 


and J. v. pendula, the name in each case being descriptive of the colour ot 


form of the plant. The dwarf varicties of the common Savin, J. Sabin 
known respectively as J. S. procumbens and J. 5. prostrata, are useful fur 
exp »sed parts of the rock garden, especially to relieve the bareness so nulice- 
able during the winter months, H, 
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YSART CRAYDON, 
returning by infini- 
tesimal stages to life 

and health, found himself ina 

world peopled, as far as he 
was concerned, solely by Drusilla and Dr. Forres. Occasionally, 
indeed, one of these two mentioned other inhabitants of the 
globe: he became acquainted with the names of Isabel Merritt, 

Drusilla’s young invalid step-mother, of Betty and May, the 

twins, of various village potentates aud of the High Farn 

servants, but none of these bore any relation to himsell; they 
belonged to, and remained strictly in, the unexplored region 
known broadly as ** downstairs.” 

“Why dil you take me in, Miss Drusilla?” he asked one 
day, reviewing these things. 

* You've left some of your medicine,” said Drusilla, sternly, 
handing him back the glass. 

His eager eyes, that looked so much younger than his thin, 
pale face, flashed her a smile of mock tetror as he finished it. 
“ Now may I| hear, please?” he enquired, meekly. 

Drusilla laughed. “ We!l, you were lying unconscious at 
our very gate, for one thing.” 

* Remarkable discrimination on my part,” he mused. “ But 
I seem to have heard of such things as hospitals.” 

*“ Not here,” retorted Drusilla. “The nearest is twenty 
miles away, and when I saw Dr. Forres was worried about 
driving you so far, well, of course, | offered the spare room! 

* Oh, of course,” said Craydon. ‘ The sort of thing anyone 
would do for an apparently penniless tramp in a high fever.” 

“Don’t be so absurd,” said Drusilla, but her honest eyes 
could not meet his. 

“So you did come in for opposition,” he deduced, swiftly, 
“and that’s why nobody helps you to nurse me.” 

“It isn’t! You're imaginative.” 

“ Tlonest Injun ?’ 

*Well”—a smile quivered unwillingly at the corners of 
her lips—** Isabel did say you'd steal the spoons as soon as you 
were well enough -” 

“ Thought so!” 

* But as to helping to nurse you, why, there isn’t anybody to 

get about at all, 
and the children are too young, and that leaves only the servants, 
and, of course, they’re—busy.” But her momentary hesitation 
betrayed her. 

“ And their business consisted in intimating that they had not 
been engaged to wait on delirious tramps ? Oh, Miss Drusilla, | 
do understand, and, believe me, I'm most frightfully sorry. The 
moment | can walk I'll clear out.” 

‘* Indeed you won't! And you don’t in the least under- 
“ Nobody feels a bit lke 


help. Isabel's delicate, you know, and can’t 


stand.” Drusilla gave a vexed lauch. 
hat about you now.” 

Hle looked puzzled. “Now?” Then he made a little 
grimace. “ Oh, 1 see. Since | wrote to my tailor for clothes, 
and my banker for money ?—What traitors your eyes are, Miss 
Ibrusilla. It's so satisfactory when one draws a bow at a venture 
to see in your eyes whether it’s hit the mark.” 

Drusilla frowned at him. “If you're so audaciously 
impertinent now, what will you be when you're well?’ 

“Scared to death of you. It’s only because I’m ill that I 
dare to take such liberties. Why, dire tly I'm well enough to 
be thought of as a man instead of a case, | shouldn't be 
surprised if you never speak to me again.” 

“Well, Isabel and the children are consumed with curiosity 
about you, and brimming over with plans for your entertainment 
as soon as you can get downstairs; you'll have no lack of atten 
tion, | assure you.’ 

He vroaned. “You see! You've begun putting a vale- 
dictory note in your voice already. I'm not ha/f well enough to 
vo downstairs yet.” 





Dr. Forres 
says you may get up for an how 
to-morrow, and in a week you'll be 
down.” 

“Is it really as near as that?” 
His mood changed suddenly. * Miss Drusilla, may I tell you 
something, then? ”’ Drusilla looked doubtful. 

“If it’s anything you feel it’s your duty to tell me, pleas 
don't feel it; I don’t expect or want to know anything.” 

“Duty ?’ Phat word » often 
on your lips that by all the laws of likelihood you ought to be a 
prig, Miss Drusilla. low on earth is it that you aren't? You 
make a sort of pocket-tape-measure of the word and whip it out 
for use in every fresh contingency. Now, don't you ?” 

“Po l?’ Drusilla looked troubled * Flow horrid ! \m 
I really such a prig ?”’ 

He shook his head. ‘ No, it’s not that. It 
find out in time; perhaps when | go downstairs.” 


“Oh, yes, you are. 


His eyes danced again. 


well, I shall 


“1 don’t see what difference that will make.” 

“Nor do I yet.” He turned his keen eyes on her again. 
“Tell me; did you take me in as a duty?” 

“ Well, it was,” Drusilla defended. “ That's why | was so 
sure I might do it.” 


“Oh!” He nodded thoughtfully. “ 7hat’s the way it 
worked, is it?” He waved an arm declamatorily : 
“8 Ry the storms of roumstance unshaken, 
And subject neither fo eciip no? ine, 
Duty ea 
That’s the sort of atmosphere, isn’t it?” 
“7 can’t imagine what you're talking about,” Drusilla 


reproved. * Of course, everybody's got duties 

‘I’m not so sure about that,” he rebelied. “ As soona 
possible I mean to investigate yours, anyway.” 

* And sooner than possible,” decreed Drusilla, lowermg the 
blinds, * you'r voing lo havea slee p. 

“Oh, not yet! Don't you remember? There i \ 
wanted to tell you.” 

“Well?” said Drusilla, grudgingly. “ Be quick, then.” 

“No, I can’t. And—oh, please don’t pull the blind up 
avain, but come and sit down. Won't you?” 

Drusilla came. She did not trust herself to answer. bler 
heart was full of an intolerable shame as she realised that when 
he spoke as he had spoken that ** Won't you?” she would have 
done anything he couldask of her. Yet it meant nothing, she told 
herself bitterly; a certain charm of manner was natural to him 

“1 want to tell you,” he said, “ how I arrived at your gat 
with typhoid fever. Last month I went on a walking tour with 
afriend. At Eastwick one morning he tried to get me out of 
bed to bathe. 
those June mornings were? So he went alone. And when | 


hat | 


| wouldn’t go; you remember how cold some of 


got down to breakfast they were just bringing his body home.” 

Drusilla made a litt-e sorrowful sound, 

“It was cramp, Miss Drusilla.” 

Something in his tone made her ask quickly, ** You reproached 
yourself?” 

lle nodded. *“ HHow could I he Ip it ? 
with him it’s practically certain “i 

She shook her head. ‘ That’s morbid.” 

“ Well, | couldn't get it out of my head, anyway. Afterward 


You see, if I'd gone 


I went on by myself; | couldn't have gone back ju en t 

chambers in town. And | walked for the ike of being t | 
enough to sleep. I didn’t stop at the re nised place 

{ went on till I was dead beat each day, and then put uy 
at the first place that offered. Some of them, | know, 
were not too clean, and | suppose Il wa run down. 
At any rate, tor some days betore | ot nere l’d been 
feeling pretty ill, and I'd made up my mind to get back hom 
and see a doctor. The afternoon you found me | was on my 


way to the station. But when 1 wanted to get a glass of milk 
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ite iv) I found mv} empty Probably 
| een? } h Out e your ga | sat down to 
t | t ind | su se I fainte 
\ 1) lla, and added You've been very ill.” 
I] ) Delirious, wasn't 1?” 
“| t the ( 
| | | yu | vy some of what I've t 1 you | 
n | | ce of thing f bran for instance 
Ira ' he repeated, uncertain 
Ye t ! I've been telling you about.” 
1) i stood ller fingers were busy with the medicine 
t l Y n his tab 
Yes, you often called his name he answered, steadily. 
Dru i, ¢ | i of the uldren’s frocks in th 
ca ih after lunch, wonder i lit it Tsabe restlhe ‘ 
Was it} ible é is going to abandon even thit last ditch ol 
mvalidism, her alternoon nap She had changed » extra 
Y arily in the month of Craydon’s convalescence that Drusilla 
no longer ndered very much at anything, 

Isabel drifted aimlessly past her. ‘1 like that pattern,” she 
ipproved ‘but you'll do LBetty’s in another, won't you, 
Dru " | ite to see them exactly the ume, like larly 
Victorian ters.’ She drummed her fingers on the tone 
para by t ly,” e added, “ I’m thinking of sending 
I ( kiren to Oo} 

5 ol ! et ed Dru la, blankly 

Isabel, with nerves jangled by an uneasy sense of treachery, 
made an irritated movement. 

Dear ¢ t I \ d think I'd su cre sted Mars or the 
mM ! tead | i Inple thir i n 

Drusilla flushed, But, Isabel, why ! he asked, vently 

Isabel tinvered thy reaf of printed prospectuses in het 
hand and looked conscious. “ Mr. Craydon advises it and the 
clnidren are wild to go. It will be the best thing in the world 

r then 

Drusilla bent desperately over her work, but she could not 
ee the pencilled outline of the pattern. ‘There is no pain like 
that of being forced to despise where we are helpless to hate. 
And it wa ill »ciear, lle had painted school to the two little 

r's in glowing colours in order that they and he together might 
influence their mother. And all because he wanted to marry 


Isabel and did not want the trouble of the children. 


‘You Timiih them, Isabel.” she s:id. 


“Ol co ee,” avreed Isabel, rather hurriedly. “ But that 
reminds me—there is something else, Drusilla. Phe parting 
won't be quit »> hard as if | were going to stay here. The fact 
is, | am thinking of taking a flat in town. \s a girl | was 


always used to town life and a good deal of society, and | alway 
missed it, even when your father was alive.” 

‘ Yes,” said Drusilla, mechanically. 

“As Mr. Craydon says, no wonder my health broke down. 
It is amazing that so simpli a pre cription “as Chanve and Society 
never entered Dr. Forres’ head. It isn’t as if 1 had been used 
to this life, like you, Drusilla. 

‘ No, tf course not, \nd the farm, Isabel?” 

The farm? What do you mean Isabel’s pretty blue 
eyes widened plaintively. “Was I ever the slightest use in 
inything connected with the farm ? it is absurd to talk as 
ough my being bere made the least difference to that. You 
snow you have always seen to everything.” 

“Yes,” Drusilla wquiesced, 
, | Live | ous 

* Well, that depends on what sort of a flat I can get. But 
as Mr. Craydon is leaving us to-morrow, and it is so long since 
1 went anywhere that | feel a litthe nervous, I think I shall 
trave | up with him and vo to see ome agents.” She yawned 


“When do you think you'll 


luxuriously. “| believe | shall be able to vet an hour’s sleep 
before tea; but do see that the children don't play just und 1 
my window, Drusilla.” 

the door closed behind her, and Drusilla went into the 

iden. “ Betty!” she called. -* May!” 

Chere was no answer. Over the garden and fields lay the 
opulent peace of late August. ‘To Drusilla’s overwrought senses 
even the stillness was threatening. It was as though, failing 
human beings, Nature herself was waiting and watching for the 
moment when she should break down. She walked slowly 
towards the orchard, a favourite playground with the children, : 

‘For your thoughts, Miss Drusilla.” 

Lhe light voice came from a half-concealed hammock, and 
Drusilla looked up to see a penny thrust out on Craydon’s open 
paim, that was still too white for Pp rfect health. She stood still, 
hesitating. “ That is, if they're plain,” he amended. “ Of course, 
if you can guarantee they're nicely coloured, I'm prepared to 
olter the usual twopence.””— He jumped out and stood facing het 
with a smile. 

lor once Drusilla did not respond in the same vein—the 
tone of light banter that is two-sided—to lovers an iridescent 
cloak veiling their love, and to mourners a pall for the covering 
of their dead. She allowed herself the rare luxury of gravity. 
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“ They're so plain,” she said, “ that they're barely thinkable.’ 

He gave a sigh of relief. “Thank heaven for that!" he 
cried, and moved back into the shade of the trees. Drusilla 
followed slowly. ‘* Now.” he said. “ You were thinking = 

“Of what Isabel said about your stealing the spoons. ° 

Ile le oke d be wildered. 

“ Spoons,” added Drusilla, quietly, “are so easily replaced, 

He winced. “I see,” he said, slowly. ‘ And it seems to 
you | have done worse——” 

| he ( oldness ot her glans e st ypped him. 

“ Tlave you decided yet,’ she asked, with quiet irony, “ when 
to send the children to school ?’ 

‘‘ Miss Drusilla!” He made a quick gesture of protest. 
‘1—I didn’t know you'd mind like that. And can’t you guess 


‘Oh, yes, it’s not so difficult. But did it never occur to you 
that if you were going to take Isabel away, and didn’t want the 
children, | should be glad to keep them here with me ?” 

He stirred uneasily. “ Why do you couple my name with 
Isabel's ?”’ 

She smiled. “ Am I wrong? 

= Yes,” he said, unex per tedly. 

The smile left Drusilla’s lips. Had he dared to make of 
Isabel only a summer's amusement ? 

“You must know,” she said, coldly, “that your conduct to 
her has been that of a lover.” 

“Yes, I know. It couldn't have been done any other way.” 

“ What couldn’t have been done ?’ 

“Qh, Miss Drusilla, please let me tell you from the 
beginning. Do you remember the day we talked of your duties bag 

“Well?” 

And I said I was going to investigate them 

‘Which was officious,” she broke in. 

“Yes, I'm just beginning to grasp that.” He sighed rue- 
‘elas if you’d nursed 
sut—miay | explain?” 


” 


fully. “I'm beginning to see you must fe 
a—a viper back to life instead of a man. 1 

“ Oh, yes,” said Drusilla, mechanically. She was trying to 
picture what her lite alone at the farm would be 

* Well, while I lay in bed [ used to wonder, and when I 
came downstairs I saw. [| couldn’t help that, could 1? 1 saw 
how all your life you had been sacrificed to the indolence and 
elfishness of other people, how you were nurse and housekeepet 
and companion and governess and a hundred other things, not 
because it was a necessity, but because other people found they 
were more comfortable when you did these things than when 
paid servants did them. Miss Drusilla, | wanted to help you.” 

She laughed dryly. “ And your idea of helping me was to 
leave me quite alone at the farm?” 

“No,” he said, hesitatingly. 

* Really ? Do I understand that you have mapped out 


my life as well as Isabel’s and the children’s? ” she asked in an 
amused tone. 

“Miss Drusilla, please don’t be angry. I understood—that 
is, the farm isn’t a necessity, is it 2?” 

“It has never been a necessity. Farming was my father’s 
hobby.” 

‘Yes, that’s what I thought. And | supposed that, if it 
could be managed, you would be glad to be free from the worry 
of it.” He looked at her anxiously. “So I planned about the 
children going to school, and—and about Isabel.” 

“Tam waiting to hear about Isabel,” said Drusilla. 

“Oh, it was only a tonic,” he said, pleadingly ; “ and it has 


pulled her up, hasn’t it?” 

“ Pulled her up?” 

* Yes; she was never really ill, you know; it was hysteria.” 

Drusilla made an indignant sound. 

“ But it was,” he insisted. “ Ask Dr. Forres, if you like.” 

Drusilla hesitated. ‘ Even if you are right,” she said at last, 
slowly, “ what has it to do with your—pretending to love her ? 

“Why, everything! 1 gave her the only medicine that 
could do her good—the stimulus of admiration. You've seer how 
it’s acted. We grew well together. Every step I took towards 
health I persuaded her to take, too. And now she’s well.” 

“One voes by the final result,” Drusilla said. ‘* What do 
you suppose will happen when she discovers you’ve only been 
pretending ?”’ 

«Oh, I thought of all that,” he cried, eagerly. ‘ There will 
uever be any need to tell her. She will forget me during the 
next few weeks, when she finds herself among people all ready 
to give more—tonic to a pretty woman. Miss Drusilla, mine 
was only the first bottle, not a—a standing prescription.” There 
was an irrepressible gleam of laughter in his eyes that hardened 
Drusilla’s heart, even while she acknowledged unwillingly that 
he had gauged Isabel correctly—more correctly than she had 
ever done. She stood up. 

‘* Nevertheless,” she said, ‘you have done an unwarrant- 
able thing 
wished to alter my life, it was for me to say so—to do so? No 
one has a right so far to interfere with another's life as you have 


to me, if to no one else. You must see that if I 


interfered with mine,” 
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His eyes blazed suddenly, and he sprang to his feet, facing Her cheeks flamed. “ Never! Never!” 
her. “If that is your creed,” he cried, passionately, “ then upon He sighed. ‘No, it’s quite natural. Of course, you never 
my soul, Miss Drusilla, it is for you to justify your interference want to see me again. But—but won't you look at me even to 
with my life! Why did you call me back ?” say good-bye?” 
She gave a little frightened cry, and her eyes met his Drusilla was tearing a blade of grass to shreds; her head 
shrinkingly. * You—you can’t remember,” she breathed. bent lower 
“It is impossible. 1—don’t know what you mean.” “Well”—he caught his breath —‘“ good-bye, then, Miss 
He looked at her thoughtfully. “ Goodness knows why you Drusilla. I needn’t say V’ll do my best to undo my—viper's 
should want to deny it, Miss Drusilla. However, I do remembet work. The children, at any rate—-” 
in a way, though it’s rather a hazy way. Wasn't there a day or With a cry she flung back her head and let her 
a night when | was at the point of death ?” eyes meet his. ‘ You said they were traitors. Now do you 
* Yes,” she said, as though against her will. ‘“ There was know ?” 
a night—a crisis.” He looked dizzily into their shining depths. ‘ Drusilla!” 
He nodded. “Is that what you call it—a crisis?” He he breathed. “ You—do care?” 
smiled. ‘To me it was muci more like a balloon.” Che shining depths held laughter suddenly in place of tear 
cs A : * And to think that I was afraid,” she retorted, “ because you 
“Yes, a balloon at the end of a string. Queer, isn’t it? 1 seemed to see things so quickly!” 
was inside, you know, and getting higher up every minute, and “See things!” He was almost incoherently indignant. 
further away from all the noisy, restless things at the other end “How could | see what you buried in an iceberg one day, and 
of the string. The only thing that spoilt it was that string. I hid down a mine the next, and took up with you to a remote and 
wanted it to break. You see, every now and then it gave a nasty chilly star on a third?” 
sort of jerk and dragged me down a little, and then the noises Drusilla hesitated. ‘“ As—as if it wasn’t long before 
and things from the other end reached me,and interfered with the that! That’s why | was so frightened when | found you 
nice floating and swaying of the balloon.” remembered—that night.” 
Drusilla was listening with tense interest. He looked puzzled. “ Frightened ?’ 
* And after several centuries of alternate floating and jerking, “Ofcourse. It took away the iceberg and the mine and 
I realised that | always heard one sound above the rest when the the star, and left in full view "She stopped. 
jerk pulled me down. I spent another century or two in discover- He shook his head perplexedly. ** Not my full view.” 
ing it was a human voice, and then a few «ons in getting hold of “ Dear dunce!” Drusilla laughed brokenly.  “ Don't you 


what it said. You know what that was?” see I couldn't ever, ever have called you back if I hadn’t-—cared ?”’ 
Drusilla sat dumb. 


“cy said, ‘1 ; l'rancis, co » back t e,’ over and : F — 
again, didn't you, Miss Drusilla ? _ 7 as ene WiitDdD COl 'NTRY 7, lf i. 
Stull she sat as though turned to stone. 


. 11 —— REDSHANKS, 
Suddenly he gave a gentle chuckle. ‘ You'll never guess 


IAVI never seen redshanks so tame or so indifferent to the approa 


what made me stop wanting that string to break ! It was sheer of human beings as they are in Orkney, where they are seldom shot at, 
tempel ! You weren't Francis, you know “your voice was quite On the Southern Coast of England and, indeed, in most parts of thi 
different—and I*rancis wasn’t here to come back to. I don’t say country the redshank is a fidgety and chiding creature, a sore trial to 
I remembered all that clearly, but I did know I wanted to get the shore-shooter from its inveterate habit of warning other and more, 
near enough to you to say ‘ You jie,’ or words to that effect.” desirable birds of the approach of danger. In Orkney redshanks 
The twinkle in his eyes compelled her laughter, but she display little or no fear of man when that man is fishing or merely strolling 
wrung her hands nervously. ‘Oh, what a fool you must have about; at the Standing Stones Ilotel, Stenness, one need seldom walk more 
thought me all these weeks! And I fancied my mv blunder than a hundred yards or so without coming across them, Even in Orkney, 


was my own secret. Of course you see? Tor days the word however, when the gunner goes forth in search of sport the redshank 


; li pprec s the stinctic es : s habit of warning othe 
‘Francis’ was constantly on your lips, and I thought it was appreciates the distinction and will resume tis habit of warning é 


: ” creatures: the seal-stalker especially seems to be an object of dislike and fear 
Frances and a woman. ; sn peace heap ‘eaten ) 

He nodded. “ Yes. | have guessed that. But what has a yee re ante isk Cee sal a tee Islands.” by T. E. 
puzzled me is this: How did you come to think people might be Resides and 1, A. Slacdinlenwn, there be @ enest sinander jumence of te 
called back to life in such a curious way ?” confi ling habits of the redshank in those islands. Mr. Moodie-ILeddle, th 

“It's really quite simple,” she said, carel ssly ; but her eyes proprietor of the Island of Iloy, who contributed much valuab'e information 
avoided his. ‘“ ‘There’s an old story about this farm, and as | to the book, and was a very close observer of Nature, wrote the authors a 
sat that night beside youand saw you nearer and nearer to death, follows upon the extraordinary tameness of redshanks in taking shelter in a 
and was helpless to do anything, it suddenly flashed into my kitchen during stormy weather: “SIT think the Redshanks were attracted to 
mind. ‘Three hundred years ago a man and a woman are the light of the kitchen window in the storm, and once inside, finding they 
supposed to have had this house built, that in their passionate were not injured, declined to face the gale again, The last occasion one 


devotion they might come here to forget and be forgotten by came in was about three months since, when I was from home; the cook 


their own world of kings and courts. And the story goes that 
when their child was born the woman almost died; but for a day 
and a night her husband knelt beside her calling her name without 


took it to the back door, and it would not go out, but ran past her to th 


kitchen There it kept running about, but quite quiet, till, when she went 


to bed, fearing its doing damage, she placed a perforated wire garden set 


over it, which was just like a cage. The morning was fine, and when sh 
ceasing, and at last, when she opened her eyes in ¢ onsciousness, sss fe came to Ween cioees. 0 cami the: semen tide: inte. wails a wes Se cd 
she said, * It wa > you. It’s a pretty story, isn't it?” once before at Hobbister, with Redshanks. In both places they bred near 
= Yes bless them ! : His voice was a little unsteady. the house, and kept about a stream within twenty-five or thirty yards of the 
“But that you should have had faith and patience to try such a house.” I have never scen redshanks so confiding as in Orkney, except on 
thing for me, Miss Drusilla! And that it should have worked!" the shores of Cape Colony, where they are little, if at all, shot at. O 
*“ Yes, that is curious,” said Drusilla, hastily. “ As to trying the other hand, even in Africa the sight of a man with a gun seem 
it—well, | thought if there was a woman called Frances in to put them on the alert, and when shooting wildfowl on the Botletli 
your life, perhaps you would hear if you thought it was she River in the Lake Ngami country, redshanks quickly became almost as 
speaking. At any rate, it was a bare chance, and there was clamorous and troublesome as the Spurwings plover, which, in my experience, 
si is the most annoying of all creatures to the man with the shot-gun, Th 


no other 


. . atti > . spicion uld seer therefore, to be latent in ail 
Suddenly he was leaning forward, and one of her hands was attitude of querulous suspicion wo a : , 


’ edshanks, even in remote countries, where the sound of a gun is seldom 
at his lips. “Miss Drusilla!—oh, Drusilla, it — such a 00 and shhoash the birds are normally trust/ul enough, they are easily 
beautiful voice that called me back; can you wonder if I wanted i nih gen nat sis haceesths tee Galina, secant acme sabia 
to hear it always? But you were imprisoned behind high walls most people are accustom sh aie mieten tai Be th ts he peated en 
that you called duties, and that everybody combined to make redshanks, like all the waders, are great mizrants, travelling immens: 
you think duties. If | had asked you to break down the walls distances about the world’s surface; and it is, therelure, possible that som 
you would have thought it wrong; be honest!—wouldn’t you ? of the birds one sees in remote parts of Alrica may be, in reality, quit 
So I tried to do it for you, to give myself a chance. But I see I accustomed to gunners in civilised parts of Europe. 
had no right to. I didn’t remember that if | cleared away your Woopcock. 
duties and then you didn't care for me, I should be taking away Woodcock have not been neary so plentiful in Sussex thi ison as they 
all the old landmarks, and be helpless to give you anything in have been for the last two winters, [t is true that in 1907 and 1905 th 
their place. And that is what has happened, isn’t it?) And I—Il numbers of these birds shot ant seen in various coverts ot | ee es 
want to kill myself ! lar rely _ excess Of what most sportsmen have been a Ist n poh Ptor year 

Ile dropped her hand, and a smile, whimsically sad, crossed past. ™ a my nagar” _ _— s¢ — ' there " = ; re ‘ _— , 
his lips. “But all the same, you did call me back and— cca ie ek ic so » Raclond pA 1 ny aged eos : cng hen Pies 
and interfere with me when | was just dying quietly and nicely Pee: ret bay nt oy ae sitll aay Seog s saiaeienalieestih tical 
didn’t you? And I should like to know what you propose to do thie wast of Uhe Counter, Since tend the vente 2607 and 2608 have been ix 
with me.” fart e best in this corner of Englan!., Ther in be little doubt t woodco 

Drusilla seemed to have nothing to propuse. would be much more plentiful in Britain, as well as in other parts of Euro 

‘“I suppose,” he suggested, with a wistful laugh, “ you if the spring shooting in Germany, Austro-Ilungary, Poland and Sou 


couldn't even see your way to making a duty of me, could you?” Russia could be put an end to, This is a barbarous practice, and 
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infort at virds, as tl flight North forthe breeding season, are slain | 
thousands in the intrics, Last ring, for example, on the estate of a singie 
Hungarian no four hun ired and seventy-three cock were slain during the last 
fortnight in Mar When it is remembered that this sort of thing goes on upon 
scor nay, \ noe $s ol ¢ tl resultant loss to winter woodcock- 
ter other r ) an | ippr ated Denmark has recently a opted 
in «a fair a ) rismanlike manner a close season for these birds, extending 
from February 1 »S nber 5th Norway has a so quite lately fixed a 
close season for ) I ween May 31 and August 25th One would 
ke to see s Norsek close time put back three months, so as to exclude all 
0 nlitv of t fatal spr ho sting. Now that Denmark and Norway 
hav } ! 1 of a lead, it mav be hoped that G rmany, \ustro- 
Ilungary and Russia may presently see t r way to follow suit, We have, 
cour 1 t ting in thi intry; but one would like to see the 
r ilation r the protection o rode 1 their eves put upon a fair and 
v " rougho (sreat Britain At pr nt the close seasons vary 
reatiy in ferent rict I nN \\ bury is cha ronan ol tn Field 
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were asked to w the many countries | have 

hunted in | should like best to return, | think the South 

vold would be tne one | should choose. With well 

hunted UN trte of the Belvoir, the Blankney and the 

brocklesby as its neighbours, the Southwold is, like the 

rest of Lincolnshire, a first-rate district both for horse and 

hound. Plough and era hill, vale and woodland are all to 
be found within tts 
border Most ot 


its inhabitants love 
ind 


Ww MAL 


fox - hunting, 
even 0 
oinshire 
breed a 


horse and 


Line 
farmers 
eood 
ride 
hound 

hould | call 


Southbwol I, thou i 


him well 
the 


it has a large 
tret ol 
a bad scenting 
country on the 
whole. But, alftet 
all, the three things 


which chietly make 


up the enj yvinent 
of the tox-hunter 
are to be found in 
the Southwold 
ut 1OxeE in 


plenty, a first-rate 


FOUNG 
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and Game Guild, suggested, in July last, a uniform close season, 


extending from February 2nd to August 12th. One would like to see that 
period adopted in every county in England. I have not heard, up to the 
present, of any remarkably good bags of cock this season. One of the 


best was that obtained by three natives of that remote islet, the Fair Isle, 
which lies between the Shetlands ana Orkneys [hese gunners shot between 
them one hundred and twenty-seven woodcock during one day in November 
last. Of course, the birds were on passage, and if the Fair Isle gunners had 
not had the good fortune to intercept them, they would have extended their 
Scotiand, Sngland. little 


by their 


doubtless, to Ireland, or even E: The 


Isle 


il position, so many of 


migration, 





colony of Fair lie so remote from mankind, and are denied, 


the resources of civilisation, that no one 


luck, Woode ICK, 


reographic 


would wisi) to deny these lucky sportsmen their piece of 


by the way, although known to the Shetlinders, do not occur in the Farée 
Isles, a little further north. At all events, only one single specimen of this 
bird has ever been obtained in those islands, In Iceland, yet further north, 


these birds u If, A. LB. 


unknown, 
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since they are indispensable, these have increased in numbers 
and are more evenly distributed, a matter of great importance to 
were in 1881, when the present Master, Mr. 
Preston Rawnsley, took the country. In the days when i hunted 


in the Southwold country twenty-five to thirty brace was the 


sport, than they 


usual number killed ina season. Now fifty brace is about the 
average. These foxes are fairly hunted. “ We never dig,” 
‘ wrote a correspon- 

dent in 1ISSQ. 

Not only is the 


Southwoldcountry 


well stocked with 
foxes, but it has 
always been noted 
for what Mr. 


Jorrocks called 
“customers,” well- 
known old foxes 
which took a great 
deal of killing and 
incidentally gave 
a great deal of 
sport. I can recol- 
lect such fox 
that lived in Mr. 
Burton's “« New 
England,” close to 
Somersby and near 
by Tennyson’s 
brook. This fox 
was often called on 
a poor 


one 


to redeem 


pack of hounds day by showing 
and a huntsman us, as he generally 
by common con did, a_ five-mile 
sent second to point. Another 
none. To begin very old _ fellow 
with the foxes, IW. A. Rou TUNER (A BEAUTIFUL TAN HEAD) Copyright was often found 
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in a dip in a ploughed field near Stainsby. This 
fox had a very long white tag to his brush. 
There was also a stout fox that lived in an old 
gravel-pit near Sausthorpe and gave several long 
points. There was a gallant fox, too, that 
fought and defeated Democrat, son of Belvoir 
Denmark, in a deserted cottage at the end of a 
long hunt. The quality and quantity of foxes 
in a country is not irrelevant when writing ol 
hounds, for stout foxes certainly help to make 
working hounds, and it is as a working pack that 


the Southwold have always been noted. The 
pictures which illustrate this article show, 
indeed, that looks have not been forgotten; 
but the Master himself would tell you that 


in breeding hounds he has always put work 
first. I do not think that in our modern hound- 
breedirg there is any danger that Masters and 
huntsmen will keep inefficient workers for the 
sake of their looks; but I think it is possible 
that a first-rate hound might be drafted and 
thus fame in a pack of draghounds 
or staghounds because he did not quite come 
up to the standard of the kennel in some 
minor point or even in colour. It is on record 
that Weathergauge was nearly drafted for his 
looks, and Southwold Freeman was, it is said, 
nothing extraordinary to look at, although he 
never did wrong in his work and transmitted his 


lost to 


W. A. Rouch. STOKER. 
qualities to his descendants. But the Southwold 
and the Cattistock, of which I wrote last year, 
are examples of thorough working packs which 
certainly have quite their share of looks. The 
Southwold is a country to test and to make a fox- 
hound. There is a great deal of plough even 
now, there are some steep hills and some beau- 
tiful stretches of There are, too, 
deep and serious woodlands with sti ky rides 
and thick undergrowth. To force a fox out ol 
these demands ccurage, stamina and 
resolution on the part of hounds; but though | 
have often in the big Revesby coverts, 
in Leesby ind Welton W oods, and 
others, I ‘hardly remember a day when we did 
in driving a fox into the open. 
One peculiarity of the Southwold country I 
recollect, though, no doubt, other countries have 
it as well, is that there are certain spots which 
seem never to carry a scent. One of these 
pate hes of ill-scenting ground I recollect between 
Skendleby and Ulceby. This invariably brought 
hounds to their noses and sometimes the run 
Another by no means good hunting 
bit is the rough marshy ground called Sowdale, 
across which I have : these hounds hunt 
steadily, working every inch of the way, but 
ready to drive hard whenever better 
ground the line of the chase. The 
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b en 
several 


not succeed 


to a close. 
seen 


scenting 


restored 
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Copyright 
history ot this pack is almost entirely that of 
the work of the present Master and his prede 
Not that the Southwold had not good 
hounds or huntsmen in the past, 


cessor. 
but there Was 
neither permanence nor continuity until the days 
otf Mr. Crowder and his friend and 
Mr. Rawnsley. Many Lor d 


Successor, 
portsmen of the past 
hunted this country, bringing their hounds with‘ 
them and taking them away 
fashionable or 


Richard 


migratory 


avaln When a nore 
convenient country offered. Sit 
Sutton, Mr. John Musters and that 

portsman, Mr. Elenley Greaves, all 
turn in the Southwold country. But, 
perhaps, the chief feature in the past history of 
the Southwold is the long and 
of “A ¢ 


had a 


uccessiul reign 
ommittee ” 


irom 1557-70. To this 
committee the Hunt owes the kennels and 
stables at Belchford and the foundation of the 
present pack of hounds, which belongs to the 
county. In 1876 the committee gave way to 
a Master again, and Mr. Crowder, an Oxford 
friend of the present Master, gave up the 
Dove Valley Harriers and took the South 
wold. Mr. Crowder undoubtedly improved 
the pack, and I recollect when I first hunted 
there having my attention drawn to the bitch 
pack by some members of the Hunt. Lhe 
older hounds in this pack were bred in Mr. 


Mr. Crowder wa 
Rawnsley, 


reign. In 
succeeded by Mr. Preston 


Crowder’s 


LSS! 


who 
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There have 
been few and 
decreasing dif- 
ficulties, foxes 
have increased 
and the pack 
has been 
growing more 
and more 
towards the 
highe st excel- 
lence in its 
work. Mr. 
Rawnsley has 
been for- 
tunate, too, in 
finding joint 
Masters to 
share the 
burden, and in 
Mr. St. Vigors 
lox and 
nov in Sul 
William 
Cooke he had 
SOME OF THE DOG HOUNDS. Copyright and has efhi- 
cient hel ers. 

When Mr. Rawnsley took over the pack in 1881 there was 
ll known, a hound-breeder second already an excellent foundation laid. ‘Chere was much of lord 

he combined patience and quickness. Henry Bentinck’s blood, there were many strains of Grove 





DREAMER. Copyright WV. A. Rouch, WHALEBONE. Copyright. 
time to make their own cast, but the blood, and the Brox klesby, too, then as now note worthy for hard- 
noted that they bad done all they working and resolute hounds, gave several remarkable working 
whistle and a quiet word and the hounds to the Southwold. [specially we may note Harbinger, who 


went back to 
Will Smith of 
Broe klesby’s 
favourite 
Ranter—a 
strain of blood 
which was ol 
creat value to 
lord Fitzhar- 
dinge’s, the 
Grove, and 
which, though 
not much 
used in the 
Brocklesby 
kennels at 
first, was 
greatly valued 
in later years 
for nose and 
stoutness by 
Will Dale 
when  hunts- 
man to Lord 
Yarborough. 
When Mr. 


uch THE BEST BITCHES ON THE FLAGS. Copyrignt Rawnsley 
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took the management of the Southwold pack his first successes 
were with the South Notts Stormer, which traced back to Lord 
Coventry’s Rambler. We may note that there was already some 
of this blood in the Southwold kennel, and that when a cross from 
outside makes a hit in any pack there is generally some of the 
same strain in the kennel already. The same tiing is true of 
Belvoir Struggler, who proved useful to Mr. Rawnsley, since 
he goes back to the Grove Forester, and of Grove blood there 
was a great deal in the Southwold kennel. The more I study 
these kennel records and the rise of the modern foxhound, tie 
more I note that our great successes come from the meeting of 
kindred strains which for a time have been bred on different soils 
and in other climates and amid different environment. Of this 
we shall find an instance in the greatest success in hound- 
breeding of all those which have come to Mr. Rawnsley. In 
1884 Lord Yarborough gave to the Master of the Southwold a 
bitch—Freedom, by Blankney Woldsman out of Fervent. ‘ Het 
litter by Belvoir Weathergauge was the making of my pack,” 
writes Mr. Rawnsley. Of this litter was Freeman, one of those 
hounds which, coming only occasionally in each generation, are 
perfect in their work and transmit their qualities to others. 
Now Fervent goes back to Lord H. Bentinck’s Dorimont, 
and thus again her sons brought kindred blood into the Southwold 
kennel. This family almost remade the pack, just as Brocklesby 
Kallywood did for Belvoir when he brought back into that 
kennel the Furrier blood. ‘The coming of the Belvoir Weather- 
gauge-—l'reedom litter gave Mr. Rawnsley the keynote with 
which the pack has been brought into harmony. Thus we 
find that the Southwold pack of to-day represents the working 
ot the soundest principles of selection from the strains of blood 
which have been proved by twenty-five years and more of thought 
and experience. Let us see, then, what the Southwold of to-day 
is like. We cannot do better than take Dreamer first, alike for 
his looks and his qualities. He is by Brocklesby Wrangler, 
and we shall find among his forbears Weathergauge and 
Milton Solomon, two hounds which nearly always occur in the 
pedigree in the case of workers of remarkable excellence. 
* Like all Wranglers,” says his Master of Dreamer, ‘he is very 
hard-running and always at work.’ The physical qualities 
which support this character are plainly to be seen: The wise, 
sensible, resolute head, with plenty of room for brains, without 
which no foxhound is of use; the great depth through the heart, 
the bone carried down, giving the strength to carry out what the 
hound’s inherited keenness and courage impel him to do; and the 
powerful back and loins and well-laid shoulders, which enabie him 
to race up and down the steep sides of the “ long dun wolds” of his 
Lincolnshire home. In Stoker we have a second season hound 
very good in his work. He is long and low, with nice bone, and 
is beautifully bred for work, by Lord Middleton's Striver out of 
Trainable, the latter by Grafton President, tous bringing together 
Belvoir Stormer blood and one of the famous Grafton lines, 
hard working and with first-rate noses. We tind Grafton 
President’s blood again in Tancred, a most determined dog 
both in covert and out. Then Bacchus, a brilliant dog 
in his work, of the light galloping sort. Bacchus is a second 
season hound, and combines some noted strains of working 
blood—Lelvoir Weathergauge, Grove Harkaway, Warwickshire 
Tudor, Quorn Warrior and Grafton Woodman. With regard to 
the last-named hound, I have noted that in my searches into 
kennel-lore the name of Grafton Woodman continually comes 
up. This hound was remarkable for his nose, and he has trans- 
mitted this quality to his descendant, so that Masters desiring 
improvement in nose turn naturally to Grafton Woodman lines 
of blood. I have also picked out a young hound of this 
year’s entry, Warrener, first, because he is promising in his 
work, and, secondly, because, by Belvoir Warlock out of a 
hitch descended through Tracer, a favourite hound in the 
Southwold kennel, from Grafton President, he is beautifully 
bred both for pace and work (his looks speak for themselves). 
Whalebone is another young dog good in chase but not so good 
a drawer; he is bythe Meynell Why Not, by Belvoir Vagabond,and 
his dam by that Grafton President whose name has recurred 
often in this article. The probability is that, though a useful 
hound, Whalebone will not be one of the fathers of the pack, 
since, however excellent in some ways, he fails in one point, and 
the Southwold standard of work is a high one. 

The head which is added to our gallery of typical foxhound 
portraits is that of Tuner. It is the singularly beautiful head of 
a dog hound by Warwickshire Turncoat, his dam a daughter of 
Brocklesby Wrangler. Like all the descendants of the last- 
named hound, Tuner is a very hard driver, with lots of pluck and 
dash. He traces back also on the dam's side to Belvoir Fencer, 
and thus combines the blood of three hounds all in their day 
remarkable for drive, steadiness and hunting qualities. The 
two groups show the family likeness of the pack and give an 
idea of the fine foxhound character which marks the pack. 

Having written of the Masters, the foxes and the country, 
we must not forget the remarkable line of Hunt servants who 
have helped not a little to establish the fame of the pack and of 
the country. One of the earliest and best known was Jack 
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Morgan, who began life by an adventure which showed the stuf! 
he was made of. When quite a lad he went to Portsmouth to 
help with a pack of hounds which were to be shipped for India. 
The man in charge took a panic at the last moment. “The 
captain told Jack to jump on board,” and he sailed for India 
without writing home. Hunting. jackals proved a_ sound 
apprenticeship to the science of fox-hunting, and Morgan 
was atterwards with Sir Richard Sutton and later huntsman 
to the Southwold. Dan Berkshire was another noted huntsman ; 
and in later years there were George Shepherd, now huntsman 
to the Hursley, ani C, Gillson, huntsman to the Meynell. Nor 
must we forget Gosden, who was kennel huntsman in Mr, 
Rawnsley’s early days, a man who understood condition in 
hound and horse as well as anyone of our day. The best-shaped, 
best-bred hound cannot obtain the reputation he deserves unless 
his condition is right—an important matter sometimes forgotten. 
lor the coming season the Southwold have a good stock of foxes, 
two packs of hounds—Sir William Cooke brings his own—and two 
Masters who are keen to show sport; so that the prospects of 
the old Lincolnshire pack are as bright as ever. X. 


EAST AFRICAN GAME. 


N his previous work, ‘* Central African Game and its Spoor,” Captain 
C. HL. Stigand showed that he belonged to that class of sportsman, 
we are glad to think increasing, which takes more pleasure in stu lying 
the habits of animals than in their actual destruction, In the present 


** The Game of British East Africa” (Ilorace Cox), he writes 


volume, 
on similar lines, and, despite the lack of incident, there is hardly an 
uninteresting page in the book Phe author deals very fully with almost 
every aspect under which the game ot the Protectorate can be considered, and 
writes with a sense of humour which is often conspicuously lacking in books 


of this nature. [le differentiates very strongly between ‘* shooting ” animals, 
such as zebra, hartebeest, etc., on the plains, which anyone, even the ** town- 
bred” sportsman of whom he speaks so bitterly, can do, and ** hunting ” what, 
perhaps, we may define as beasts of the chase in bush and forest, 


It is an extremely difficult matter to arrive at correct conclusions as to 


the reasons which actuate an animal’s behaviour, As a rule, not nearly, 
enough stress is laid on the individuality of animals and on the tem- 
perament of the observer. This is clearly and amu ingly brought out on 
page 18. In Chapter II. the animal life of the country is dealt with, Although 


on paper it seems as if an enormous area was devoted to vame reserves, 
namely, one-sixth of the entire Protectorate, as a matter of fact the only on 
elliciently administered is the smaller, or Southern, reserve, which runs along- 
side the Uganda Railway, Chapter IIL., one of the most interesting in the book, 
deals with animal coloration, The author upholds Mr. Selous’s ideas (though 
he arrived at his conclusions quite independently), and traverses the state- 
ments made by Wallace and others that the theories of protection, sexual and 
recognition marks satisfactorily account for the coloration of all mammals. [le 
considers that many of the colour combinations which puzzle us nowadays are 
reflections and alterations of, or reversions to, colours of bygone ancestors. 
Ile points out that the sense of colour is a civilised a id cultivated one, and 
considers that game are unable to discriminate to any great extent between 
colours which probably appear to them as either red or different shades of 
black and white If this is really so, protective coloration assumes quite a 
different aspect and explains also why game animals are so bad at picking 
up a stationary object. We hearuly agree with Captain Stigand in 
his sever: and unsparing condemnation of the unsportsman ike methods 
of shooting described in Chapter IV. Game danyerous to man he 


places in the following order, taking as his basis of comparison the 


instances of death and maulings by these animals which have come 
under his personal observation: Lion, elephant, rhino, leopard and 
buffalo. Mr. Selous, so tar as we remember, places bulfalo head of the 
list ; but his | mye experience goes back to the time when these animals were 
common, which explains the apparent divergence of opinion hese animals 
are rapidiy increasing in many parts of the country and, indeed, rank as 
“vermin” in Uganda, There is one pungent criticism on the attitude 
which certain persons assume. ‘‘Some people seem to be grossly lacking 
in a sense Of humour Concerning the attacks of d ingerous yvame Phiey 
will shoot hundreds of inoffensive and harmless animals, and a sprinkling 
of dangerous animals, When one of the latter suddenly turns on them, 


perhaps without much provocation, they will express themselves as deeply 


injured that any creature could be so bloodthirsty and ferocious as to try 
to do them bodily harm.” Chapter VI. should be read by every stalker; it 
is full of useful hints. The author has a poor opinion of the nitive of 
the Protectorate as a spoorer; even the Wa 'Ndorobo are poor trackers. 
Chapter XII[, deals at length with the preservation of big game, and contains 
an excellent and vivid account of the hardships and fativgues which the 
elephant-hunter must undergo. We agree with Captain Stigand in thinking 
that the limit of ten, allowed for the commoner kinds of game, errs in being 
too venerous, Half-a-dozen heads at th outside wou'd content any genuine 


} 


sportsman, while the ron-sportsman would kill the limit if it were twenty. 


Ihe suggestion is made that the com noner kinds of game should be carefully 
listed, and that of these, forty should be allowed on the licence irrespective 
of any proportion of each, Many people who go to East Africa think they 
have not got their money’s worth unless they have shot up to the limit for 
each animal allowed on the licence. 

The book was prepared and written in the hi ld, which accounts for some 
of the minor faults, such as reiteration and lack of condensation, Phe autior 
explains that he was absent from England when it went to pr , and co 
sequently misprints occur which might otherwise have been avoided, Most 
of them are noted at the beginning anl » not detract to any vieat extent 
from a volume which we can warmlyr ynmend both to the experienced big- 


vaine-hunter a id to the novice who has yet lo make his first trip, 
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“A GLIMPSE of periection,” wrote Henry James, when he elegance, produced partly by a series of Renaissance busts let 
l first saw Cheverny. “A light, sweet mansion into circular niches in the facade.” That fagade was built in 

t king over a wide green lawn, over banks of 1634 by Boyer of Blois, the architect, fer the son of the great 

flowers and groups of trees. It had a striking character of Chancellor, Philip Hurauit, Vicomte de Cheverny, and the suavely 


ordered dignity and cleanliness 
which are its distinguishing 
characteristics, both inside and 
out, are typical of its history. 
rhe Chancellor's “ legendary- 
looking bed,” on which he died 
in 1599, the travelling-trunk of 
Henri Quatre, the delicate lace- 
work of the fine stone staircase 
leading to the Salle des Gardes, 
a few fire pictures and some 
admirable rooms—these are the 
details that make up the travel- 
ler’s memory of Cheverny. No 
bloodstains darken its walls, no 
unquiet spectres haunt the pas- 
sages of this splendid country 
house, which was built just 
when the very last impulses of 
the French Kenaissance were 
dying away in the more frigid 
and restrained pomposities of 
Mansard and the builders of 
the Roi Soieil. Cheverny has 
neither the rude strength of 
Chaumont nor the riotous ex- 
uberance of Chambord, its two 
earlier neighbours. No siege- 
euns ever battered its sedate 
fagade, no politicians cut each 
other’s throats within its secret 
hiding-places. It is as much 
as I can do to find the faint 
aroma of one single far-off un- 
authenticated wisp of old Ro- 
mance. And yet Cheverny is 
full of an impalpable, incom- 
municable charm, a charm that 
has remained unbroken. 

It is the home of an old 
family that reached its zenith 
just before that home was built, 
and has been living up to the 
level of that great tradition 
ever since, Outside the France 
of Louis XII]. 1 know no other 
country, save the England of 
Queen Anne, that could have 
built Cheverny, and so set it in 
its fitting frame, at the end of 
its long, broad avenue, and 
opposite the porch of the old 
church of Cour-Cheverny. 
There is a sense of age. that 
disdains the artifice of looking 
too old-fashioned. There is a 
proud but quiet self-possession 
in its atmosphere, which seems 
to spring from the conviction 
that what was suitable for a 
Cheverny of 1634 will suit his 
descendants for all time, and 
ws will be far better than any 
ale — ats , casual intruder of a later day is 

_ » * + - 
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It was in the middle of the 
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Ilurault from [Brittany first bought the lands owned in this 
pla by Il Ma chau under the Count of Blois. Philip's 
father had served under John II., Duke of Brittany, against the 
Kir f lranee P » himself became one of the most devoted 
adhe } if ( les de | and died beside him on the fatal 
field of Auray in 1364 This Philip had a grandson, Lord ot 
Grange, Cheverny, Hurial and Vibraye, who married Jeanette 
Phierry and begat a son named Jacques, who bought, with money 
on in the hard wa vice of Louis XI., the actual land on 
h the chateau tanads. Ile further added to his riches by 
the lucrative office of General of Finance under Louis XIL., 
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and he left the Cheverny estate to his eldest son, Raoul, the 
builder of the dovecote on the left of the entrance-gate. From 
Denys Hurault, fourth son of that Raoul, the Denys Hurault 
who owned Cheve rny in 1825 was directly descended. But there 
were vicissitudes between. Of Raoul’s chateau nothing save two 
towers in the present stables is now left; but within it died 
Philip, the famous Chancellor, whose son, Henri Hurault, 
created Comte de Cheverny, built the “glimpse of perfection” 
we know. It then passed to that son’s sister, who married 
‘rangois de Paule de Clermont-Gallerande, Marquis de Montglat, 
an official at the Court of Versailles. Fora time Cheverny was 
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lost to men of the old blood: for after the Marquise de Montglat 
had died it passed to the Countess Harcourt, to a Dufort, to a 
Germain, to a Guillot. Whether this last felt « onstrained to sell, 
if sell he must, to the descen lants of the original owners, Ol 
whether the old family had only been watching for an opportunity, 
| cannot say; but in 1825 the Marquise Hurault de Vibraye, 
bought Cheverny, and by her grandson, a Hurault and a 
Vibrave. Cheverny is now owned. It is so rare to meet with a 
case like this in France that when in Josse'in we find a living 
Rohan, or in Cheverny the Huraults of its birth, the fact is worth 
more than a passing note. ‘The red trench that was cut t rough 
l‘rench history by the Kevolu- 
tion has made it practically 
impossible to find across the 
Channel a family which has 
lived on the same spot, as 
several families have lived in 
England, for more than seven 
hundred years. But at last the 
old French families have come 
back to their old homes, when 
they could find them, and 
Cheverny offers one of the 
best examples in Europe of 
the perfect survival of the 
domestic architecture and the 
internal decorations of the 
seventeenth century. 

It was just before that 
century began that the great 
Chancellor Cheverny died, for 
in 1599, the year that saw the 
death of Gabrielle d’Estrées, 
he passed into his rest, and it 
is by no mere chance that the 
travelling -chest of Henry of 
Navarre is one of the most 
cherished possessions in the 
chateau of the Chancellor’s 
son; for in a life that had seen 
the gradual rise of the Béarnais 
through the = intrigues and 
follies of the Court of Henri 
Il]., the character and _per- 
sonality of Henry IV. were 
not unlikely to be the most 
abiding memories. 

Cheverny had seen the 
“ Noces Vermeilles”’ of 1572, 
when Henry of Navarre mar- 
ried the Princess Marguerite 
on the eve of the massacre of 
St. Lartholomew. He had 
watched the efforts of Kathe- 
rine de’ Medicis to turn the 
“country prince” into ridicule. 
Ile knew when all France 
slowly turned towards that 
Prince for rescue from het 
misery; perhaps he realised 
why the dumb instinct of the 
masses of the people picked 
out this one man as their 
saviour. Cheverny, | say, may 
have realised; but the stern 
historian is scarcely capable of 
doing so. For death has stilled 
that brilliant, that vivacious 
temperament, which not only 
led armies but created them, 
which not only ruled the 
French but made them laugh. 

Henry of Navarre had the 
great good fortune to be born 
in that aristocracy of virtue, 
of intellect, of lineage which 
held the Protestant leaders of 
sixteenth century France: Re- 
moved by many degrees from 
his kinsman, Henri III., his 
first common ancestor in male descent was Saint Louis, three 
hundred years before. Nearer to him was Frangois I., his great- 
uncle, “le gros gargon qui gata tout,” for his grandmother was 
the dreamy, clever Marguerite de Navarre. His mother, Jeanne 
d’Albret, was the most honest and courageous woman of her 
time, and to her son she handed on what little proportion of that 
splendid nature his curious, active, Protean character could 
absorb. Henri was what the French call “ Male,” in a surprising 
degree. He was a great talker, and he talked with everyone. 
l¥e was, more by token, a Gascon of Gascony, and to its rather 
flamboyant attributes he added a gay indifference to the serious 
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Mavenne’s cavalry, and the 
hight was won. 

It is not too much to say 
that all turope was _ looking 
on. The Gascon’s instinct for 
effect had been superb; no 
less nis courage, He had, as 
Mornay told him, ‘ hazarded 
his kingdom on a throw,” and 
won. Of all this you cannot 
but think as you see that nail- 
studded chest, and remember 
how much its owner’s life 
meant to the Chancellor, who 
died when the destiny of 
Henri 1V. had not yet reached 
its height, and when the seven- 
teenth century that was to see 
Cheverny built had not yet 
dawned. Yet Cheverny, as we 
visit it to-day, seems still so 
fresh and fair that the days of 
Henri |V. and his old travel- 
ling-chest seem scarce more 
aged than the days when the 
rooms that guard it now were 
built. Ihe Salle des Gardes 
and the Chambre du Roi are 
still almost exactly as they 
were on the first floor when 
they were lived in first, and 
they have been lived in ever 
since. The grace of con- 
stant habitation, defying all 
analysis, yet wholly inimitable 
and distinct, clings round these 
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spacious rooms that never 
seem crowded with pictures or 
with furniture, and yet are full 
of all those nameless, charac- 
teristic trifles that generations 
of courtly owners left behind. 
rheir tapestries, their arm- 
chairs, their “occasional 
tables,” their family portraits, 
their favourite pictures are all 
here; and 1 am sure Mme. de 
Sévignré would feel as much at 
home here as any friend of the 
present Marquise de Vibraye’s, 
next Sunday afternoon. . 

It is with the name of 
Mme. de Sévigné that I must 
connect that thin thread of ro- 
mance, whichcan with difficulty 
be detected shining, here and 
there, through the rich but 
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first to recognise the value of advertiseme! 


ie insisted on being 


sombre bac kevround of a family history so respec table as to be . which i 
ulmost—I shrink from the word, even at this distance —dull. 
With others of the chateaux with which the name of Mme. de 
Sévigné is connected I shall deal in other pages; with Les 
Ktochers, for instance, from which she wrote so many of her letters, 


gotten even in our own more sober days. I 
talked about, whether for good or evil. 
the charms of literature; and it would be difficult to say that he 
preferred being a cavalry leader under Turenne to being a 
and from which is dated an appeal to her cousin, Bussy-Rabutin, member of the French Academy. But he discovered, to his 
that has to do with a chatelaine of Cheverny. Of all the extra- sorrow, that the pen is mightierthan the sword. What no other 
ordinary personages we meet in that amazing portrait gallery blade in France could do was done bv his “ Histoire Amoureu: 


f 


He was not forgetful of 
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des Gaules.” It fairly laid him low. After an imprisonment 
year in the Bastille he was exiled for sevent 


which the French seventeenth century has left us, this Bussy ts 
was in the army when he was more than a 
sixteen, and ‘inherited”’ the command of a regiment two years years longer in his estates in Burgundy. 

At twenty his duels and gallantries had already caused Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, better known ; 

: Venus was herself the daughter of a notorious duellist 
faithless husband in a duel. She was not likely, 
conceal her sympathy for the belligerent Bu 


one of the most typical. He 


later. 
even more sensation than his exploits in the field. 
seemed determined (in the language of the day) to wrest the 


hero from the arms of Mars. That young man was among the 
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But she never 
moureuse’"’; and there 

} y-Rabutin which, 
Bussy had a curious 
picture-frame Beneath 
a LBreton who was 
families of Vassé and ol 
1668 from that 
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her husband's sti 


k could count three hundred and hitty years 
of knightly honours, and alliances with such houses as Mont 
morency, Chateaugiron, Rohan, Clisson, Guesclin and many 
more. She begs bBussy to alter the inscription. 


rhis was a slight reparation that could easily be made. 


But there were other things not so quickly to be pardoned. One 
of these was the cruel witticism he permitted himself on the 
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subject of Mme. de Sévi; the ** Histoire Amoureuse,” where 
the high rank of the Duchesse d'Olonne and the Duchesse de 
Chatillon did not save them from the most cynically outspoken 
attacks, where even the Duchesse de Longuevilie was grossly 
insulted. The reason why he did not shrink from putting his 
own cousin in such « ynpany may be found partly in the fact that 
Mme. de Sévigné could not see her way to lend him money, and 
partly in her very natural refusal to gratify the amorous advances 


FIRST FLOOR. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

of so notorious a libertine. She reproaches him with an indulgent 
moderation that can scarcely be too much admired. “To be 
bandied about in everybody's hands, to be in print, to be the 
laughing-stock of the provinces (where no greater harm could 
happen to anyone), to find oneself in a library, and to suffer 
all this pain at the hands of . . . a Rabutin! ris 
How you must have laughed at me and Madame de Montglat, 
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them. Her 
bosom was 
most exqui- 
sitely mo- 
delled, her 
arms and 
hands were 
lovely. In 
height she was 
of a fair 
moderation, 
neither tall 
nor short, and 
will always 
xeep a pretty 
figure if she 
can escape the 
inconve nience 
of growing 
stout. Her 
intelligence, 
like her 
colouring, is 
quick and ardent almost to excess, for she talks and writes with 





for having been soduped! . . .” Even this was not all. surprising rapidity and as naturally as possible. But she often 
Mme. de Montglat, youngest daughter of the Chancellor Cheverny, loses the thread of a conversation, and very few subjects are 
and one of Mme. de Sévigné’s closest friends, has been accused important enough to hold her attention for long. Sometimes 


of being Bussy's mistress. In his chateau, where 
his rooms are still almost exactly as he left them, 
the walls are covered with pictures and devices 
(many by his own hand) of those frail fair ones 
with whom he desired posterity to connect his gal- 
lantries. Phryne herself could not be convicted on 
such evidence. The beautiful Marquise de Mont- 
glat is here depicted, light as the zephyrs, changing 
as the moon and wandering as the swallows. She 
was so pilloried, I cannot but think, for much the 
same reason as was Mme. de Sévigné. She, too, 
refused. liut she had made upon that volatile spirit 
a mark so deep that it was never effaced. Bussy 
says of himself in one place: “1 could not endure 
my mistress any longer ; she was too fond of me” ; 
and in an- 
other: 
“Extreme 
youth is in- 
capable of 
reflection, 
for it 1s so 
full of life 
and fire and 
enthust- 
asm, that 
there 1s no 
room for 
tenderness. 
The time 
for a long 
and deep 
attachment 
had not yet 
arrived.” 
With Mme. 
de Mont- 
glat it 
came ; but 
this time it 
was the 
lady who 
proved un- 
willing. 
; His whole 
| ) Sine armoury 

. was in- 
ellfective. 
“Large soft eyes, a well-cut mouth, a somewhat 
large aquiline nose, a full brow, light silky hair, an 
open countenance and an expression of winning 
happiness. ‘These, with a wit as delicate as it could 
be pungent, and a pretty spirit of Sr te 
These were no despicable weapons in a man of 
Bussy’s unscrupulous gallantry. Yet they failed. 
It was a failure he neither forgot nor forgave. 

The lady —if | may quote again from so 
vivacious and interesting an author as her despairing 
admirer—had ‘small but black and brilliant eyes, 
an agreeable mouth, the nose slightly tip-tilted, 
delicately-cut features, and a charming expression. 
Her personal cleanliness was remarkable, and the 


air left her lips more sweet than it had entered DETAILS OF CARVED PANELS ON STAIRCASE. 
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a testi- 
have 


his chateau is 
mony, few men would 
cared to leave behind them, even had 
the Marquise proved as frail as she was 
fair. 

There is a tale of 
of Cheverny, with how much truth in 
it I cannot tell, which gives her side of 
the story, and which | therefore venture 
to sketch her old home. She 
was a young wile of an old Court 
official, and in the bewildering atmo 
her first flew seasons at 
she fell victins to the 

ot SV. But he 
more than 
her uneasy 


To that 
which 


well. 


this chatelaine 


here, in 


sphere of 
Versailles 
insidious tongue 
could persuade her to no 
money. Having satisfied 
and inexperienced mind that she would 
be compromised unless he went away 
and that he could not join his regiment 
without cash, he managed to get from 
her the Cheverny diamonds as security 
foraloan. On his return he suggested 
that the famous “ Histoire Amoureuse”’ 
be her sufficient recompense ; 
may his scoundrelly 
had freely in the 
moved him 


would 
and 
tongue wagged too 
interval. No 
the least, and it 

famous jewels at 
how at 


we be sure 
entreaties 
necessary 
Court 


the 


b came 
the next 
the 


in 
the 


remorse loss of 
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robbery of her infant for it was no 
tortured her young heart, until she found that the gems 
had been bought back from the pawnbroker by her husband. 
rrue or not, that little story of the Chancellor's daughter will 
always come back to me at the Chateau of Cheverny; and when 
you see the countless traces of the Marquise de Montglat in the 
Chateau of Bussy-Rabutin, remember she was the heiress of 
Cheverny, and you will never believe she was so black a rascal’s 
remember, too, that she was the friend of Marie de 
Sevigné, and in the quiet gardens of Les Rochers you will never 


heirloom, at the 


son 


less 


mistress ; 


believe she stooped to Bussy-Rabutin. 

The chateau that saw in the first beauty of its new 
creation has only been mellowed into greater loveliness by the 
passing of more than two centuries since her death. Indeed, 
many of the rooms must be just as she left them when they 
passed on to the Harcourts. 
They deepen the impression 
made by the exterior, the im- 
pression of a house built for 
nothing but shelter and the joy 
of living without a thought of 
defence, and “not too big for 
virtue.” Its inhabitants—and 
it has been inhabited ever since 
it first came into being—have 
evidently never considered 
other people either as enemies 
or as slaves, only as fellow 


she 


sojourners in the urbane uni- 
which is made up of 
smooth - clipped lawns and 
shady cedars, of broad windows 
and fine pictures and old furni 
ture. The portraits I remem 
ber best in the grand saloon 
are those of the founder, Vhilip 
Hurault, and his wife, Anne de 
Thou, a relation of that friend 
of the unhappy Cing Mars who 
perished with him on the scaf- 
fold. Their daughter’s black 
hair strung with pearls shines 
ai you above the mantel-piece. 
Lut two other pictures, not of 
the Cheverny family, are finer 
than any. ‘Lhe first is a mag 
nificent painting of Cosimo de’ 
Medicis, near the door of the 
same which has been 
retouched here and there, but 
retains the masterly handling 
and the magnificent breadth of 
style of the best Venetians. 
The other is an admirable 
pencil sketch of Charies X. by 
Robert le Févre. 
of the Don Quixote series, on 
the panels of the gallery, the 
better. 

On the first floor is the 
royal suite of apartments, in 
which the Chambre du Roi de- 
serves selection above almost 
any other inhabited room in 
lrance, as a typical example of 
the magnilicence of seventeenth 
century domestic decoration. 
On the ceiling, and above the 
door and chimney-piece, are 
paintings of the story of Per- 
seus, and the panels are devoted 
to scenes in the lives of Thea- 
genes and among 
the best of which is a group of 
little children (painted on a 
gold ground) playing with Medusa’s hand. They are, on the 
whole, a distinguished tribute to the talent of Jean Mosnier of 
Blois, who, no doubt, was also responsible for the arabesques 
and flowers, besides the Venus and Adonis above the splendid 
chimney-piece in the Salle des Gardes, a design which has many 
good points but has not been very well carried out. There are 
also several admirable examples of furniture and tapestry. The 
Chambre du Roi contains the first parquetry known to have 
been made alter tiles went out, such tiles as you may see in the 


verse 


room, 


The less said 


Charicles, 
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long gallery at Beauregard, near by, representing an army of the 
reign of Louis XIV. 

The whole Chateau of Cheverny 
most interesting transition between the last of the Renaissance 
and the school which rose to its zenith under the ** Roi Soleil”: 
and you can see traces of both the interior, as in 


offers, as I have said, a 
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the exterior, of this same building. For while its foundation 
and its massive wing-pavilions irresistibly suggest the style of 
Mansard, the delicately framed medallions of the facade are of 
an older, kindlier day; and in the same way, while the plan 
of the apartments is very much of the school of I.ouis XI\ 

the staircase is visibly Renaissance throughout its 
many charming details ol Mr. 
photograph for these pages. 

The delightful statuette of a child holding a shell above 
her head on one of the landings may be taken as an example of 
this feeling; and the daintily executed panels of flowers and 
fruit, let into the massive piers at each corner, are especially 
graceful and effective. 

In the oblong niche above the main entrance in the central 
pavilion is the bust of the Chancellor, and the frames of the 


decoration, 


which Evans has been able to 
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of the facade are 
worthy of notice, both for delicacy of design and excellence ot 


with the 


classic heads which line the rest particularly, 


execution. They repeat, charming variations, main 
motive of the central panel. Of this founder, thus so worthily 
commemorated by his son, | have purposely said little; for in 
other chateaux my readers may possibly have found almost too 
much “history”; and I shall have yet more to tell llere, at 
Cheverny, | have purposely left the visitor to absorb for himsel 
an atmosphere that need not be disturbed by facts. 

That Philip Hurault was originally Chancellor to the Du 
d’Anjou, King of Poland, and afterwards Governor of Orlean 


and Chartres; that he rose to be Keeper of the Great Seal and 


Chancellor of France in 1583—these thin seem tc matter 
less than that he died in the great bed you may see upstairs, in 
1599. lie arrived there one day, say the Abbé de Pont-lLey y, 
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me f | ns, and “was much annoyed at finding his 
own bed had bee exchanged for one more beautiful. He 
rdered the old bed to be replaced, with its original tapestry, in 
hi wn roo , ind forthwith died in it. His epitaph is in the 


chape |, where lie buried three cousins of his house: Guy de Laval, 
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who fell at Ivry; Anne Hurault, Baron d’ Uriec, slain at the siege 
of Salvagnac in 1586; and Louis de Villelinsant, who was killed 
at Lassé on the Maine, in 1589. A descendant of the same 
strong family lives beside them now. You feel that he can ask 
no better company. ‘THEOvoRE ANDREA Cook. 


LITERATURE 


\ BOOK O| THE WEEK. 


N the Girlhood of Oueen Elisabeth (Constable), by Frank A, 
Mumby, there are a number of old portraits reproduced. 
Some of them are calculated to arrest the imagination of 

any reader who has tried to reconstruct the times and 

the people from the letters got together by the author's 
wmirable industry. Lefore studying the pictures with care he ha 
probably conned the text and tried in vain to obtain a true vision 
of the Prince elizabeth. In her case the letters are not very 
numerous, and it is not easy to disentangle the essentials from 
them. Lven the children of so late a day as ours use a number of 
onventional and meaningless phrases in their correspondence, 


ind the equivalent of * yours faithfully " and kindred terminations 
were large and stately in the time of Henry VIII. “1 pray God 
to keep you in Ilis holy keeping and to grant you good health 
ind a lor in ippy life” is boiled down to-day into such a 
phrase as “ kind regards.” Moral and relivious retlections were 
inserted as a matter of cour 


,and many a remark that now, from 
the ring of its antique language, strikes the reader's attention, has 
no more significance or originality than one of our tritest phrases, 
uch as ** The best of friends must part.” Such expressions are not 
to be taken seriously. Royal families, too, through generations 


ol pomp and ceremony have br sucht the languave ot ¢ ompliment 


to perfection, and on this account a heavy discount must be 
made. In Elizabeth's case the difficulty of arriving at “the 
very marrow of history” 1s complicated by her extraordinary 
cleverness in diplomacy. With the Tower and the executionet 
looming not indistinctly in the distance, their reality attested by 
the blood of her kindred, she had olten to fight with her pen 
as a man has to use a sword when his back is to the 
wall. That is good reason for brooding over the eloquent 
portrait that serves as a frontispiece. Its original is at 
Windsor. The date 1 supposed to be about 1547, and 
if that be correct it shows Elizabeth at fourtee 1, the most 
critical period of her girlhood. Her thin, girlish figure is 
finely dressed, and her long fingers bejewelled, but it is the face 
that is most arresting. Though full of strength and self-control, 


it is not a trank fac and though the decided lips and fine 
forehead speak in unmistakable terms of her greatness, there is 
in the eyes and general expression a hint that admits no doubt 
the amorousness she had inherited from Henry VIII. In the 
beginning of the year 1547 [Elizabeth was mourning the decease 
of her father, and that inauspicious moment was selected by the 
Lord High Admiral Seymour to offer marriage to the girl of 
fourteen. ‘The letter containing the proposal is taken from Leti’s 
‘La Vie d’Elizabeth.” According to Miss Strickland, Leti, 


by his ac to the Aylesbury MSS , appears to have obtained peculiar informa. 
tion on the private history of the reigns of Hleary VILL and Edward VI, 
We know that Seymour was an unprincipled libertine, but his 
tter looks as though it had suffered trom bad _ translation. 
Phrases such as “a man who will adore you tll death,” and 
‘whether | am to be the most happy or the most miserable of 
men,” do not carry the impress of that stately time. Elizabeth's 
answer, so adroit and yet so firm, in its rejection of the offer, is 
exactly what we should have expected from the portrait. 
Seymour within four days of her rejection was the afhanced 
husband of the Dowager-Queen. He was forty and Elizabeth 
fourteen. It was after bis marriage that their intimacy took a 
form that led to a scandal. The Queen herself one day dis 
covered Elizabeth in the arms of her husband. Our author's 
comment is moderate and not uncharitable : 
It is possible that there had been nothing worse than unseemly romping 
in the conduct of Seymour towards Elizabeth, but it had been a dangerous 


experierce for a girl of Evizabeth’s parentage and precociousness, and we 


have no means to-day of knowing what was in the Queen’s mind as she lay 
on her death-bed and whispered reproaches into her husband’s ear, With 
Elizabeth it is not, perhaps, going too far to say that the evil influence of 
Thomas Seymour may be traced in some of her amorous in:Jiscretions in later 
life. The girl w mother to the woman to an exce puional extent in her case 


Seymour was executed in 1549, and Elizabeth felt the blow for 
a long time afterwards. An incident that might have been the 
beginning of ruin for a weaker mind only afforded her stimulus. 
Hlenceforward we seem a.ways in touch with a Princess whose 
wits are sharpened no less by the perils and pitfalls which 
surrounded her than by an education in which she delighted. 
Her intellect grows keener, her passions colder and her courage 
higher and stronger. One has but to look at the narrow, bigoted 


} 


face shown in the portrait of Queen Mary to recognise how 


careful and diplomatic it was necessary for Elizabeth to be 
during ber life, and to understand how at her death everything 
that reminded her of that hateful reign was obnoxious. The 
author has also inserted a very fine portrait of Mary Stewart 
as Dauphine of France. Its haunting charm might weil, like 
that cf Helen, have “ Launched a thousand ships and burnt the 
topless towers of Ilium.” To look at these three portraits of 
Elizabeth, Bloody Mary and the Dauphine is to study the best 
and the worst in womanhood, its beauty and power, its cruel 
illiberality and its “light that led astray.” 

But Elizabeth’s handwriting should be considered also as 
an aid to grasping her character. The letter reproduced in the 
beginning : 

If any ever did try this old saying ‘* that a king’s word was more than 

another man’s oath,” | most humbly beseech your Majesty to verify it in me, 
ind to remember your last promise and my last demand that I be not 
condemned without answer and due proof; which it seems that now I am ; 
for without cause proved, | am by your Council from you commanded to go 
into the Tower, a place more wanted for a false traitor, than a true subject ; 
which though I know I deserve it not, vet in the face of all this realm 
ippears that it is proved, 
The wording shows that the Princess was on her mettle, and the 
handwriting displays a masculine strength that might well 
beiong to the greatest of English Queens. And Elizabeth bore 
about her the authentic marks of greatness. Ascham wrote: 


In every kind of writing she easily detected any ill-adapted or far- 
fetched expression. She could not bear those feeble imitators of Erasmus 
who bind the Latin language in the fetters of miserable proverbs; on the 
other hand, she approved a style chaste in its propriety, and beautiful by 
perspicuity, and she greatly admired metaphors, when not too violent, and 
antitheses when just, and happily opposed. By a diligent attention to these 
particulars, her ears became so practised and so nice, that there was nothing 
in Greek, Latin or English, prose or verse, which, according to its merits or 
defects, she did not either reject with disgust, or receive with the highest 
delight, 

Her judgment of men was equally discriminating, and the Court 


in her reign was to be the gathering-place of minds of the 
first rank only. If we think of Spenser, Shakespeare and Sit 
Philip Sidney, we can understand what an individuality it 
was that they all worshipped. 


THE LATE LORD TWEEDMOUTH., 
Edward Marjoribanks, Lord Tweedmouth, K.T., 1849-1909, 


(Constable and Co., Limited.) 
rHE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN has made in this book an original and 
yet satisfactory memorial of herlate brother. Recently we have had too many 
formal and bulky biographies, and although Lord ['weedmouth was at least 
as deserving of such an honour as some of those who have received it, we are 
thankful to be spared a Life and Letters on the usual lines. A good model is set 
in this volume, wherein are gathered together the recollections of a group of 
intimate friends, and a few studies of the man in various aspects of his life. 
The family name is a household word on the Borders, Old-fashioned people 
used to pronounce it Marjor¢banks; but the advance of School Board teaching 
is now shown by the adoption of the more correct Marjoribanks. The 
members of the family, it would perhaps not be unfair to say, were sportsmen 
first, politicians afterwards. Indeed, they carried a great deal of sport into 
their politics, When Mr. Marjoribanks, as he then was, won Berwickshire 
against Mr. Baillie-Hamilton in 1880, he recalled in the speech made after 
the declaration that in 1832, when Mr. Charles Marjoribanks won by a 
majority of sixty-eight, he said he would name his first hunter ** Sixty- 
eight” in memory of the Gay; and so Mr. Marjoritanks said he would 
follow that good example by buying a rattling good hunter and calling it 
** Two hundred and sixty-eight.” What he did in politics is adequately tol! 
by Mr. Haldane, Mr. Arnold Morley, Mr. Herbert Gladstone and others of 
those who used to be his colleagues fo many, however, the most intcrest- 
ing chapter in the book will be that headed, ‘* Reminiscences by Duncan 


> Duncan McLennan was head-stalker in the Guisachan deer 


McLennan.’ 
forest. As a sportsman Lord Tweedmouth was in the very first flight, and 
even as a boy was a first-rate rifle-shot. The stalker gives some interesting 
reminiscences of his shooting while still at college. McLennan says: ‘I 
honestly give him the first place for a rifle-shot, the best gun-shot, the 
strongest gentleman I know except his Lordship’s son, Major Marjoribanks.” 
Ile was also a most expert fisherman, and perhaps fonder of the rod than of 
the rifle. McLennan says that he saw him kill nine dozen trout at the west 
end of Loch Affaric, and there is a delightful account of how he crossed a 
flooded river to get to the south side of the lake. McLennan says: ‘* We 
had young James Miller with us, and he proposed to take young James on his 
back to add wore weight to him in the water. The onlookers thought that 
botti would be drowned, but although carried down a little by the stream 
they got «across safely.” On one occasion he jumped over the Falls of 
Giomach above Aultbeagh. ‘‘ No man ever ventured to jump the river above 
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the Falls, and Stewart would not allow him to go. They had hot words, and 
it near ended with a bad fight. Stewart was a big, strong man, but he hai 
to yield. Ile looked for a sudden death. His Lordship jumped over above 
the Falls, he got to the tree and cut some names on the tree with his stalking 
knife, and the names are on the tree yet, bit nobody can go where the tree 
is.” Mr. W. S. Crockett contributes an interesting litile paper on Lord 
Tweedmouth in Berwickshire, which, however, scarcely shows how intimately 
his life was bound up with the Border Country. The book is one which all 
who knew the late Lord Tweedmouth will be glad to possess and treasure, 


NIL NISI JURANTIBUS. 


The Strange Story of the Dunmow Flitch, by J. W Robertson-Scott. 
(D. Carter: Dunmow.) 


MR. ROBERTSON-SCOTT has appropriately used the words we have taken 
as a heading for this article (they formed the motto of a former lord of 
the manor of Dunmow) to adorn the title-page of his interesting lithe book. 
It was full time that this old and interesting Essex ceremony should he 
described, with all the information available. Most of us know it as the 
excuse for an extraordinary Bank Holiday orgy held annually between the 
years 1890 and 1g06. This could scarcely be called a revival, it was a 
travesty, of the aneient proceedings, and even in the opinion of the celebrants 
it tended to vulgarise one of the most curious institutions that have been hande } 
down to us from the past. We are glad that the annual proceedings were 
discontinued. Previously there had been some attempts at a revival in the 
years 1869, 1874 ard 1876; but we have to go back to 1751 for the last 
genuine celebration, when Thomas Shakes»aft and Aun his wife successfully 
claimed the bacon, An element of burlesque seems to have been present 
even then, as five thousand persons collected to witness the ceremony, and 
Shakeshaft and his wife are said to have made much money by selling slices 
of bacon to the crowd. Before that, in 1701, William Parsley of Much 
Eyston and Jane his wife were awarded the bacon on account of their 
** Quiet, Peacc ful, Tender and Loving Cohabitation.” Of course the modern 
vogue was due almost entirely to the novelist Harrison Ainsworth. From 
references in old English literature it seems to have been a jest and a proverb. 
We all know the reference in ‘* The Wife of Bath’s Tale” : 
The Bacon was not fet for hem, I trow, 
Phat som men have in Essex at Dunmow. 

It is referred to in ‘* Picrs Plowman ” and in other poems and documents of the 
same period, Mr. Robertson-Scott has brought these references together in a 
pleasant and readable little volume, which perhaps may have the effect of 
stimulating some other antiquarians to make research into the origin, We 
can scarcely agree with Captain Grose that it was merely a “‘ jocular tenure,” as 
it has much more the appearance of a quaint medizval charity. Institutions 
of a like kind are not unknown. There is a similar custom in Brittany, and 
in the old Red Tower of Vienna there used to har 
verses below it, which have been thus translated : 


ig atlich with dovgerzl 

Is there to be found a married man 

That in verity declare can, 

That his marriage him doth not rue, 

That he has no fear of his wife for a shrew, 

Ife may this Bacon for himself down hew ? 
In Wichnor Hall, near Lichfield, there hangs, or used to hang, the effigy of 
a flitch in memory of a tenure by which Sir Philip de Somerville held the 
manor from Edward IIL. The words of the oath suggest that the custom 
had been copied from that of Dunmow. 





MR. STACPOOLE’S NEW NOVEL, 
Garryowen, The Romance of a Race-Horse, by II. de Vere Stacpoole. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

WE notice with regret that Mr, de Vere Stacpoole is piling up his novels 
much too quickly. The one before us is remarkable chiefly as showing what 
it might have been had the author been content to dwell upon it for a greater 
length of time. There are in its pages abundant evidences of genius and 
poetry of a very high order. In its way the description of the loveliness and 
loneliness of the West Coast of Ireland is unsurpassed by anything that the 
author has done, and there are passages of Irish wit in the course of the story that 
would have done credit to the best of a witty race. Moreover, Mr. Stacpoole 
has such a flow cf energy and animal spirits that it is difficult for him to become 
dull. On the other hand, it must be admitted that this book is strewn with 
thin patches—pieces of writing that bear obvious traces of hurry on the part 
of the author, The plot itself was insufficient for anything more than a 
slight sketch. It deals with the shifts-and devices by which the owner of an 
Irish race-horse manages to avoid his creditors till his horse succeeds in 
winning the City and Suburban race’ The various incidents that occur 
would have been much more amusing if Mr. Stacpoole had taken the trouble 
to make them credible, Jiterature cannot be turned out at the rate of 
several books a year. It is difficult to forgive the author of ** The Blue 
Lagoon ” for writing Garryowen, 


THE KAISER IN_ FICTION. 
The Prince's Pranks, by Charles Lowe. (John Lane.) 


MR. CIIARLES LOWE, well known as having been for a number of 
years 7he 7imes correspondent at Berlin, has made a daring experiment in 
this book, The Prince in question is no less a person than the present 
Emperor of Germany, and the events described are supposed to have 
taken place during his visit to England at the time of Queen Victoria’s 
Golden Jubilee in 1887. It is not usual to write fiction round eminent 
persons of the day, bu: it may be said at once that there is nothing at all 
offensive in Mr. Lowe’s play on contemporary history. [lis analysis of the 
character of William is not very deep or convincing, but he writes with a 
natural vivacity that saves him from producing a single dull page. Occasionally, 
when he travesties actual facts, he adopts a thin disguis-, as in giving the 
name of the S¢. George's Gazef/e to an evening paper which plays an important 
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part in the story, and which is owned by a German naturalised in England, 
who has made his fortune out of a patent medicine. His name is Felsenscheid, 
and it at least suggests another name. Moreover, the offer of the influence 
of the paper to Prince Bismarck, who is also one of the characters of the 
story, looks very much like a reversion of an incident that actually occurred. 
Here, and in a few other cases, Mr. Lowe sails very close to the wind; 
but his amusing pages will not be any less widely read on that account, 


A NOVEL OF INDIA, 

Love Besieged, by Charles E. Pearce. (Stanley Paul and Co.) 
THE novel with a purpose is generally a thing to avoid, because the plot is 
made so entirely subservient to the purpose. Mr. Charles Pearce’s new book 
is a pleasant exception to the rule, although even the unprincipled skipper 
of prefaces cannot read three chapters without having the purpose of the 
book brought home to him. It is a sermon on the text ‘* Unrest in India.” 
ven as the Sicilians flock back to the slopes of Etna after the most awfu! 
eruption to cultivate the fruitful soil, so Mr. Pearce thinks we have resumed a 
lax sway in India, in spite of the severe lesson of the Mutiny. It may be that 
in this forgetful age the year 1857 is too far away to carry weight, but, at 
any rate, we have had the fanatic unreason of Hindu discontent brought 
home to us very recently and very terribly in the murder of Sir Curzon-Wyllie. 
True, many native rulers have expressed their horror at the deed. Many 
native rulers of 1857 washed their hands of Nana Sahib; and to disassociate 
one’s self {from a reasonless murder is the only possible course for a sane man 
of any nationality, East and West are poles apart politically, religiously 
and socially, and doomed to misunderstand each other It is with the 
purpose of driving this fact home that the author has told once 
more the tale of the siege of Lucknow, without exaggeration, with all 
possible historical exactitude, but interwoven with a very simple and 
naturally developed love stury. It is a book which we would recommend 
anyone interested in our rule in India to order; and if it causes those whose 
time for love stories is past to turn once more to an authentic history o! 
the Mutiny, and recall the effect of former unrest in India, it will not have 
done any harm 

A SIXTEENTH CENTURY ROMANCI 
The King's Mignon, by J. Bloundelle-Burton, (Everett and Co.) 


MR. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON has turned for his latest plot to a period 
of history with which he is as familiar as he is with the England’ of 
Gladstone’s time. The story opens with the death of Catherine de Medics 
and the assassination of the Duc de Guise, and is afterwards concerned with 
the adventures of the young and beautilul wife of his assassin, the Marquise 
de Saint-Malines. But although the lady’s career is thrilling enough to supply 
the mofz/ of the book, it does not altcgether absorb the reader’s attention, and 
we are conscious, while following her, of the revolutionary turmoil gathering 
throughout France. It gives the effect of talking in a quiet room while 
outside the tumult of a busy street passes, felt, Lut scarce heeded. 
It is this subtle insistence on the atmosphere of his period that 
displays the care with which the author has studied his subject, and 
the teci.nical knowledge that has enabled him to present it so vividly. 
When the book is at last closed it leaves an impression not so much ol 
one thread of story, as of a clean-cut fragment, warp and woof, of ancient 
history imprinted on our minds; many threads of love and hatred, ambition 
and defeat met and interwoven into a sombre whole, Perhaps this same 
complex handling detracts a little from the strength of the plot 
Had Mr. Bloundelle-Burton concentrated his attention on the heroine 
and her immediate history, we think he would scarcely have made her 
villainous husband, versed as he was in crime, allow two intended victims to 
escape with their lives. He thought he had murdered his young brother-in- 
law, but the boy reappears, to his enemy’s undoing. Ile imagined he had 
disposed of his wife—he certainly had stabbed her twice—but she, too, 
survives to mate again more happily. The villainess, too, thoush by no 
means an éagénue, pins her faith on the word of a hired bravo, who ts 
obviously halt-mad and wholly craven, and so commits herself to a 
course which, it he fail her, must end in death, Of course, he fails her. 
There are several little discrepancies of this type, which suggest, rather, that 
the author, in attempting to cover too large a field of action, has lost sight of 
the value of his individual characters Madame la Marquise, indeed, shines out 
like a good deed in a naughty world; but her menkind are enveloped in such 
a clangour and dust of battle and murder as in places to b+: almost indis- 
tinguishable one from the other. Nevertheless, Mr. Bloun elle-Burton has 
given us an exciting story well told, and we tmayine that in Lhe King 
Mignon he will have added another to his long list of successful nove 





CHAPTERS ON ENGLISH DECORATIVE METILODS 


The Decoration and Furniture of English Mansions, by Francis 
Lenygon. (TI. Werner Laurie.) 
THIS book is a valuable sketch of English decorative methods Curing the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, It does not so much seek to picture 
and describe single pieces of furniture or art objects as to give, briefly but 
clearly, a comprehensive survey of the manner in which rooms were con- 
structed, fitted and furnished during our Paladian period, when rooms were 
complete and well thought out compositions and not erected bya ‘*c 
dealt with by a ** decorator,” and filled with haphazard purchases from a **uni 
versal provider” The book contains a rapid view of the evolution of styles 
and devotes separate chapters to such component parts as plaster-work ceilings 
and wainscoted walls, velvets and damasks, tapestries and decorative paintings 
The work is abundantly illustrated with well-chosen examples in perlect 
relation to the letterpress, so that a very tyro can quickly get hold of the 
broad principles of the subject. The iliustrations, which are excellently 


mntrictor,”’ 


produced, are left to teach their own lesson with only just enough description 
to make them intelligible. The letterpress, which is by no means long and 
overcharged, can only, therefore, include hints of the historic and ethical causes 
that influenced each succeeding phase, and references (o the jeading personages 
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cold for cattle to lie out, used to coddle his herd and they often suffered badly. 


He turned them out in all weathers, night and day, on the principle of ‘kill 
w cure,” aud his neighbours said their parson (he was vicar of the parish) had 
cone mad But his cattle grew tremendous coats and became perfectly 
healthy, Mr. A. F. Nichol, an extensive breeder of pedigree shorthorns in 
the North of England, keeps his stock in open folds with a shed at the north 
side, and leaves the gate open at all times for them to graze in the field at 
will, Ife has never had a case of reaction from the tubercular test. In North 
Bucks a dairy-farmer whose cows are out in the open fields practically ali the 
year round tested the whole herd, and only one out of a very large herd, whose 
history was doubtful, reacted. These are examples of many instaxces which 
might be cited, but the fact is one of common knowledge, and it really 
requires no argument to prove that for the 
dread disease of tuberculosix, which stands like 
a dragon in the path of the breeder of valuable 
stock, and is a source of constant anxiety to 
the guardians of the public health, Nature 
provices her own remedy. In order to use it 
effectually we shall have to muke some sicri- 
fice of our present notions, such as that pre- 
vailing with some breeders tuat the herd must 
always be k-pt in show condition, full of flesh 
and sleek in coat. Stall feeding for the butcher 
and the housing of dairy cows in towns seem 
necessary evils, but in those cases the animals 
have left the breeding herd and need not be a 
source of danger. It must always be remem- 
bered, however, that tuberculosis is an infec- 
tious disease and, whatever treatment is adopted, 
it will always be necessary to avoid the intro- 
duction of infected animals. A. T. M. 


WAGES OR PRIVILEGES 


In no other business does such a system of 
privileges prevail as with farming, from the 
wage earner’s point of view. The manu- 
facturcr knows to a penny what his wages bill 
should work out to, with the number of hands 
employed. But how few farmers can calculate 
the same. When the farm boy has to sleep in, 
there are food and lodging in addition to wages. 
Phe farm girl comes along with a very diminu- 
tive wardrobes the mistress has to hunt up Copyright 
sundry garments, and rig her out; then to 
look presentable she must have a woollen apron and, of course, something 
smarter for special occasions, This should be provided by the girl’s wages, 
but it will generally be found that the girl’s mother calls monthly for these. Ifa 
labourer is engaged there is the cottage and so much potato ground, Tle has 





the master’s waggon and horses to go and fetch his furniture and sundry belong- 


ings. Then, though the Truck Act is supposed to forbid it, either the 
beer or cider bottle each morning appears on the scene to be filled in the 


master’s cellar, Towards autumn: ** Measter, can I hae pleasunt to go and 


fetch a bit of coal ? Both horses and man’s work is a perquisite, of 


course, because the wages are accounted in full on Saturday night woke 
main cold for th’ pig, | s’pose you wouldn’t mind I having a_ boiting 
of straw for ’un?’ Then, ** The missus and the childer be main bad, 
could [ hae a drop o’ skim milk?” But it is not skim milk that 
goes out of the dairy in response to George’s appeal. Ihen, at the 


hay and corn harvests, in addition to extra m mney, a few perquisitest * given. 
rhere are the dinner, the bit of lunch and the occasional supper. When all 
these little perquisites and privileges are totted up it will be found that the 
agricultural labourer’s wages are not so low as some people think, And 
which is the cheaper, a room up and down in a crowded court in town, or a 
cottage with more rooms, if somewhat tumbledown, surrounded with twenty 
or thirty perch of highly productive garden ground? It should be 
remembered also that all country cottages are not tumbledown and that 
the average labourer and his family can live in them far more cheaply than 
in town, ELDRED WALKER, 
DEATH OF A GREAT SHIRI 

In a stud of pedigree Shires the death of the most notable stallion is 
a gloomy event. Menestral, of which we show a photograph to-day, had 
reached the age of nineteen, a goodly one as equine lives go, Ile was 
descended from Hitchin Conq:eror, and first saw the light at Batsford in 
Gloucestershire, where Lord RKedesdale at one time kept a fine stud. His 
fame lies chiefly in his having been the begetter of great horses. Among 
others he sired Lord Kothschild’s Birdsali Menestral, a horse which has 
had a most distinguished career in the show-yard. From his history 
the breeder may draw a useful moral. It is not always the horse that 
carries off most prizes that is most valuable to the stable. An impressive 
sire is the making of a stud, and, in this respect, Menestral is worthy of a 





place in the Valhalia of horses side by side with Harold, Lockinge Forest 
King, Hitchen Conqueror and the other noble cart-horses whose names are 
familiar as househeld words in the annals of the breed. The late Lord 
Midleton was fortunate to acquire him, even as his successor was fortunate in 
his possession. The photograph which we publish gives a very fair idea 
indeed of the build and make of this excellent horse. 

\N ANOMALY IN AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE, 

The low selling price cf fat sheep is exercising the agricultural mind in 
Scotland, as in other parts of the country, and Mr. Porter of the Edinburgh 
and East of Scotland College of Agriculture favoured the members of the 
Galashiels Farmers’ Club recently with his views on the subject. He based 
his remarks on the principle that “‘ the price charged for an article must bear 
some relation to its cost of production.” He instanced the case of the cake 


manufacturer who, beying his raw material at market price, and compounding 





it into cake, charged the farmer such a price as covered his actual costs, and 





also, of course, a suitable profit, Ife contended that farmers could apply 
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the same principle to their cattle and sheep feeding by vending the produce 


direct to the consumers through co-operative agencies controlled by them- 
selves. This practice would, he urged, result in the farmer being placed in a 


safer position, inasmuch as he would be rendered independent of the middle. 


man buyer, who often had him at his mercy, and would be saved the risk of 


striking a bad market or having his animals run through the sale late in the 


rot supplied, Ile would be assured, also, of receiving 
| : 


day alter buyers had g 
a remunerative figure for his stock, because ‘‘ the retail prices would be 
fixed by the committee just sufficiently high to be remunerative to the 
le der.” 

Mr. Porter considers. that the retail prices which could be so charged 


would be substantially less than those now prevailing, and would be low 
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enough to keep the market from being slumped by the foreigner. He is 


strongly of opinion that ** the present inflow of beef and 


mutton is due to it 
being sold to the consumer ata high price, and all that is necessary to limit 
it is to drop the price of mutton, to the consumer, sufliciently low. Phis 
could easily be done by doing away with many of the unnecessary charges (or 
distribution, and by the farmer, not as an individual, but as a co-operat 
body, going direct to the consumer,” Mr, Porter’s plan is, of course, by no 
means new, but it is none the less attractive because of that, and present 
circumstances are favourable for giving it some attention, 

Phe disparity between the wholesale and retail price of beef is not so 
great as in the case of mutton, and it may be that butchers are receiving no 
more than their due in the matter of beef. We will assume so, at any rat 
and look only at the mution question; and here we meet a very curious stat 
of aff iirs, \Ithough fat sheep are at least twopence per pound lower than 
tney were a couple ol years ayo, consumers pay practic illy the ime prices 
for mutton out of the butcher’s shop now as they did then. We would have 
expected the one to have fallen in sympathy with the other; but we see that 
butchers have apparently a sufficient control of the distributive trade to justify 
them in demanding their own prices 

And what does this mean to the butchers? We often hear of the 
cir mutton trade, but I have never seen 


profits which they are making on t 
any figures which showed just what these profits were I have therefore 
endeavoured to supply figures, which, I should explain, are intended to be 
applicable more particularly to my own district, We take a sixty-four-pound 


sheep, and assume that the butcher pays sevenpence per pound for it, in 


wool, Asa matter of fact, he has often paid much less. On the one side, 
then, we have, paid by the butcher 
/ s. d s ad 
64lb. at 7a 1 17 } 
Received by the butcher 
Say 1olb, at rod, O13 4 
28ib. at od. I I o 
16lb, at 7 1, oO 9 1 
4lb. at 6d, o 2 0 
25 8 
Skin eo 7 oc 
Other offal ( : ¥ 
2 14 4 
Less loss in cutting, say ( I 1 
> 12 
Gross profit 15 ‘ 
Cost of killing and retailing (Mr. Porter giv 
this at 1d. per lb.) 0 S { 
Clear profit on each sheep (about 2d. per | I } 
If this profit went into the farmer’s pocket it would mike all the differ 
the world to him, but a fairer proposition would be to divide it equa 
between producer and consumer. Phis would enabie the farmer to 1 V 
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eightpence per pound for his woolled hogs, and the consumer would be 
supplied at prices one penny less, all round, than those already mentione 1, 
On this basis both parties would be very fairly dealt with, as the farmer 
would then clear about one penny per pound (five shillings and fourpence per 


sheep) of profit over the cost of production, and the consumer would get a 
good article at a moderate price Che high retail prices charged at present 


, 
tor home mutton no doubt operate u 


favour of the oversea producer, by 


ON 


Epitep By Horace 
DANGER OF THE New BALI 

OR the Mrs. Gilpias of golf, keeping a frugal mind, although on 

pleasure bent, it may be noted that it is not a very good plan, 

comit for practice on a course a few days previously to a big 

ma r comrpetiti»n, to do the practice work with old balls and 

then suddenly, on the morning of the competition, to blaze out in 

ull the splendour cf a new white globe. There is some tempta- 

tion to do this, and it is a thing often done, because, as we all know, the 

ndia-rubber-cored ball goes a little bit further the first two or three times 

sat it is struck than it ever does again, always, of course, on the very 

natural supposition that it is struck blameles-ly every time. This, the 

reason why the new ball is often thus brought out on the morning of 

t ympetition after practic rounds with old balls, is just the very 
reason why it should not be 
protuced at such a moment, 
The goller irgument to himself 
is that it is goo to put down 
this brand-new ball, because it 
will give him, for this great 


occasion, just a iitti further 
carry and drive Ile forgets 
that this very fact, which comes 
from the superior resilience of 
the brand-new ball, implies the 
no less indubitable fact that it 
will vo a little further than the 
old careworn ball from his putter 
no less than from his driving 
clubs. It is almost inevitable 


that this will put him out in the 


strength of the greens. Having 
practised on them with the 
ball which is less resilient, he 


will be nearly certain, hitting 
the ball with the same calcula- 
tion of streneth as in the pre- 

’ j 


vious cays, to send his new and 


beyond the 


more lively ball away 
hole, time alter time, on the 
lay of competition Moreover, 
there is this point further, which 
hould be borne in mind, that 
the greenkeepers will mest 
certainly have been at work on 
these greens, day alter day, 


striving to get them up to the 


highest pitch of perfection, with 
broom, mowing-machine and 
roller and probably with a 
great deal mor application of 





each and all of these than is 
at all for the real good of the 
greens), sO that their pace on 
the big day is nearly certain, 
conditions of weather being the 
same, to be appreciably faster 
than on the previous little days, 
It therefore behoves a man to 
select, of the two, a ball which 
will travel a little slower rather 
than faster, for his competition 
play, than for the previous prac- 
tice, in order to counteract the 
eflect of this excessive zeal ol 


rollers and mowers, 


rue Gortrer WuHo Knows 
HIMSELF. 


MR. F. 


Perhaps an exception has to 
be made to the general principle 
here enunciated, If there be any man whe knows himself and his weaknesses 
so intimately as to be aware that the effect of the pencil and the scoring card 
upon him is such as to induce an habitual weakness on the putting green on 
the occasion of a competition (there are many on whom the scoring 
apparatus has this effect, but it is more than doubtful whether there are 
any who know themselves sufliciently to be able to admit its personal 
application), then it may really be an act of wisdom on the part of this 
exceptionally wise man to bring forth for such an occasion as this a ball 
which will go rather further on the putting green and in the approach 


strokes than the one which he has been using habitually The little extra 
resilience may just be enough to counteract the tim dity of the golfer in the 
terrible grip of the pencil and the card, His case is exceptional -though, 
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driving home consumers to deal in his wares, when, otherwise, they would 
not do so. He naturally responds with all his well-known energy and 
ingenuity to meet this new demand, and does so, and keeps the trade 
which, otherwise, would go to the home farmer. So far as I can see, 
the blame for this is not to be laid at the door of our free import system, 
but is apportionable partly to the home retailers and largely to the home 
J. G 


producers, 


GREEN. 


HUTCHINSON. 
perhaps, less exceptional than we suppose. It is a case exactly analogous to 
that of the exceptional few who said, when the india-rubber cored ball was 
gutty.” The 


“e 


introduced, that it was a better putting ball than the old 
opinion of the very great majority was that it was a far more difficult ball to 
putt with, and to control on the green altogether. But if a man took 
cognisance of the qualities, especially as golfers, of the men who gave this 
minority vote as to the relative merits of the two balls for putting, he would 
always see that they were golfers whose game was marked by excessive 
timidity on the putting green. More than most of the timorous race, they 
were inclined to be short of the hole and not to give their putts a chance. 
[he effect on them of the new and more resilient ball was an extremely 
salutary one. Naturally, the conclusion of these golfers, finding their putts 
going nearer the hole than before, was that the new and livelier bali was 
a better one for the short game 
Lots of reputations rest on rather 
similar foundations 
Tuk Besr KIND OF PRACTICE. 
A certain further inference 
as to the best possible practice 
for a competition or big event 
may be drawn from the remarks 
above, that it is not always well 
to go on up to the very last hour 
of the last day practising on the 
green on which the match is to 
be played, This may seem a 
paradox, but finds its justifica- 
tion in the’ point urged 
about the 
stantly modifying the strength 
of the putting greens and 
making them keener and keener. 
The wisdom of the man who 
will play a couple of rounds 
over the Prince’s course at 
Sandwich on the day before a 
big match on the St. George’s 


greenkeepers con- 


course has its reward. A man 
comes with a freshened interest 
to the arena of the great event 
by thus withdrawing from it for 
a few hours; and he will not 
have to unlearn, for the keener 
greens of the big day, the 
strength of the putting, which 
has become as second nature to 
him on the little days before it. 
It is always an advantage to 
have local knowledge, but the 
opportunities for acquiring it 
may be abused. 
THE StRIKING ATTITUDE, 
The skill of modern photo- 
graphers has shown us very 
accurately what is the attitude 
of a golfer at the exact moment 
of hitting the ball. We have 
always been told by text-books 
and instructors that that attitude 
should be identical with the 
one we took up when originally 
making our addresses to the 
ball; but in an article in Gol/ 
Jiustrated the other day it was 
pointed out that the two postures, 
in fact, vary in a good many 
ways. The man who is in the 
act of hitting has his arms stiffer 
and nearer to his body, his right 
shoulder more under and his right knee more bent than he who is merely pre- 
paring for the blow. The bend of the right knee is especially striking, and no 
doubt begins, in the case of most players, perceptibly before the club-head 
comes back tothe ball. Nevertheless, it is probatle that the advice given 
vy the text-book writers was really the bes', and that we shall do much better 
to follow their words than to imitate the photographs. It is far better for us 
to imagine that we hit the ball with our two legs perfectly immobile. Nearly 
everyone jumps about on his feet too much and too soon, an! the last thing 
that he should be encouraged to do is to bend that right leg; there 
is very little fear that he will not do it quite soon enough. The whole 
truth in this instance is of doubtful value. These most seductive 
photographs of the moment of impact are likely to do us more harm 


MAUDE. 
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than good, unless we confine ourselves to being interested and do not 
try to imitate them 
Pruk OXForD AND CAMBRIDGE TouR 

The Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society are going to tour the East 
Lothian in about the middle of April, and will play matches against Tantallon, 
New Luffness and Mr. Herbert Johnston’s team, Tne latter match takes place 
at Muirfield, and Mr, Johnston’s side usually consists of all the best players in 
the Honourable Company with some little outside assistance. The last time the 
match was played—it was in September, 1902—the first seven players for Mr, 
Johnston were Messrs. Balfour-Melville, Laidlay, Mure Fergusson, Maxwell, 
Edward and Eraley Blackwell and Cecil Hutchison. 
good also, and altogether it is hardly surprising that the society suffered a defeat. 
Fantallon, who seduced Mr. Mansfield and Mr. Norman Hunter from 
allegiance to the society, were also victorious, but the visitors managed to 


wn at 


The other five were very 
their 
Luffness. It was a most delightful tour, and everybody who took 


part in it will be anxious to play again this year. It is high time that the 
society won some matches again; they have had a sad time of it lately. 


PRIZE-FIGHTING ON GOLF CoURSEs. 

The student of Boxiana who is also a golfer will be interested to find 
that the courses which are now the scenes of his comparatively peacelul 
exploits with the niblick afforded once upon a time a battle-ground for less 
law-abiding heroes, Wimbledon Common was a particularly favoured spot. 
It was there that the famous Jem Belcher rou'ed the Irishman, Andrew 
Gamble, in 1800, while a little later Pearce, the ** Game Chicken,” 


Blackheath 


beat the 


redoubtable Joe Berks in a most bloodthirsty battle, also had 
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Caleb Baldwin 


a “‘terrible conflict” on the same spot between Jack Doyle and a coal-heaver 


its battle between and one Kvan, while we also read of 


for twenty guineas Epsom and Copthorne Common in Sussex are other 


places where the golfer now pursues his ball without a thought of the mighty 
dead who fought there before him, and yet another is Royston Heath, where 


Peter Crawley beat Je... Ward for the championship of England. An ideal 
spot this last, since it is on the borders of Herifordshire and Cambridge- 
shire, and there was a double chance of a complacent magistrate. Moreover, 


the heath has a series of deep hollows with sloping banks that would give a 
splendid view to tier upon tier of spectators 


Mr. F. W 


be a very 


MAUDE. 
Mr, 


golfer, 


Maude used to good cricketer and is now a very good 
He would in all probability be a better golfer still if it were not for 
an old riding accident, which has somewhat curtailed his power of swinzing 
the club. By reason of this he has a rather stiff style and cannot hit quite so 
far as so tall a man should; but there is a great measure of compensation in 
his accuracy, which approaches to the demoniacal. He plays with short, 
stift wooden clubs that conform as nearly as possible to the shape of a cricket 
His 


putting is very deadly, and when we see Mr. Maude recoil from the shot and 


bat, and gets a wonderful run on the ball when the ground is hard. 


meditatively stroke his chin, we know that the long putt is either going into 
the hole or perilously near it. 
Mr. 
Romney —and is very hard to beat there 


Heath and New Zealand, 


It is a characteristic and terrifying attitude of 
Littlestone—he lives at New 
Walton 


his. Maude plays most of his golf at 


Among his other clubs are 
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OW to distinguish the male from the female woodcock, 
and the old birds from birds of the year by their 
plumage, are questions which have long puzzled both 
naturalists and sportsmen; certain characters to be 
found in the markings of the feathers have been 

indicated as diagnostic, but all these I have proved to be 
absolutely valueless. 

In 1873, Gould (cf. “ Birds of Great Britain,” iv., p. 77) 
expressed his views on the subject as follows: “ Some sportsmen 
assert that they can distinguish the sexes by an examination of 
the outer primary, and affirm that those birds which have the 
external margin of that feather plain or devoid of tooth-like 
markings are males, and those in which it exists are females. 
But they are absent in both sexes of very old birds; for | have 
wings of females in my collection in which the outer margin of the 
first primary is totally devoid of the toothed character. When 
the young woodcock assumes his first primaries, which he does 
at the age of two or three weeks, the outer feather is 
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strongly marked; as he older this feature gradually 
disappears; and I have frequently seen specimens with the 
outer primary toothed for half and the other part 
plain.” 


It will thus be seen that, though Gould did not believe that 
there was any sexual distinction to be found in the plumage, he 


ZrOWS 


its length 


implies that the woodcocks with tooth-like markings on the outer 
web of the first long flight-feather are the young birds of the year ; 
that these tooth-like markings gradually disappear with age—4.e., 
at the second and subsequent autumn moults, when the flight 
feathers are shed; and that the birds with a narrow whitish 
border to the outer web of the first long flight-feather are * \ 
old birds,”” more than two years old. This statement has been 
generally accepted as correct and has been copied and recopied 


by various authors, even by that most careful writer, Howard 
Saunders, who in 1899 writes as follows (Man. Brit. b., 
p. 570): “In the young bird the outer webs of all the 
primaries show distinct tulvous notches; in the adult there 
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il ‘ King : 4 irst 1d nd Ww ) 
| inve tions » | hav idertaken dur the last fe 
year " p ed the entir illa yf this theory 
On t r part . lands of th \zo t 
t ry ynmon bird, and during { 
| there ym i ruary to Jun 1993 I 10 
d exa i very tia 1 r of th yirds, many o 
lich wel re r, These exiibited all varieti y§ marking 
the rst {] t iher ne, both males and females 
" t narrow border of creamy white alon the mar 
ot t t » (I o é thers had well-defin 
tooth-like buff mark ilo the who yf puter é 
| ’ nd examp in ¢ y inte eciate i re al 
obset Su juently Mr. E.G. B. Meade-Waldo, who wa 
mu int { in the matter, nt me the fi my fligh 
feathers taken from four undoubtedly young woodcocks, whi he 
had shot Kentin August and September, tg08. The equally 


reat variety in their markings, ove having an almost 
tire buff margin 


e ) to the outer web of the first flight-feathers 
| | e others 1 is partially toothed on the terminal 
alt (1 . 5,6, 7), butin no two wasitahke. This clearly proved 
that w | vith the tooth-like markings all along the outer 
bof the first flizht-feather were not necessarily young bird 
lo throw further ‘ht on the matter. | sought help from Su 
Ix id Graham of Netherby, where numbers of wood c 
ire kno to breed annually, and he very kindly sent me eleven 
youn bird in vario tvres of plumage, the flight 
feather nm a eing only partially grown. These, like the 
Th bin from Went, mowed every variety of marking, 
but t majority (ike Gould’s very old birds) had a mor 
or |e entire ball border to the first flight-feather, and in one 
nly was it toothed throughout. This entirely upsets Gould 
theory,as many of the birds which he considered to be fully adult 
on account of the entire buff margin on the outer web of the first 


long thyht-feather vere no doubt birds of the year. My in- 
ms have clearly proved that it is impossible to distinguish 
between the plumage of the male and female woodcock, ot 


between old birds and young birds of the year, when once the 
latter have fully developed their flight-feathers. 

Seebohm [* British Birds,” tii, p. 236 (1885)] di 
tingruisive the young from the old bird as tollows: “ Young 
in first plunge very closely resembl adults, but th 
bold = pale pots on the upper parts are much less con 
picuous, being maller and chestnut — buff. rh mo 
triking differen is to be found in the tail-feithers, in 
which the grey tips on the upper surface have buff bases, and 
the chestnut pot on the margins of the outer webs are 
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lengthened into bars reaching to the shaft. Birds of the year 
are intermediate in these respects between adults and young in 
first plumage.” These differences are individual and do not appear 
to have any significance whatever. 

Lastly, the width of the barring on the under parts has 
been suggested as a distinctive character, but, like those already 
mentioned, it appears to be purely an individual one. 

The woodcock is more or less dimorphic in plumage 

i.¢., two more or less distinct phases of plumige = are 
found; some birds have the general colour of the uppet 
parts greyer, while in others it is richer and more rufous. 
Phe grey phise and the rufous phase occur in both 
seXeS like, in fully alult birds; but, as far as my 
experience goes, the grey phase is never found among 
young birds, which are always more or less rufous. 
hese represent what is o'ten described by sportsmen as the 
smaller rufous “species” of woodcock. Though a_ careful 
examination of the plumage of the woodcock has not led to the 
discovery of any character by which the sexes may be recognised 
externally, it has suggested another point of a much more 
interesting nature, and it is to this that I especially wish to draw 
attention. Ot the sixty odd birds examined by myself in the 
Azores only four proved to be females. At the time | attributed 
this partly to the fact that the birds were procured between the 
nonths of February and June, when many were breeding, and 
partly because t majority were shot when “réding,” as their 
peculiar evening fligit is called. But this explanation does 
not apply to the eleven young birds sent trom Cumbet 
land, only one of which proved on dissection t» be a 
female. Che remarkable preponderance of males seems to 
me to sugyest very clearly, what | had already suspected, 
that in the woodcock, as in the cuckoo (Cuculus canorus), 
the males are far more numerous than the females. It is 
with a view to testing and obtaining further information 
on this most interesting point that I have already brought 
this matter before the members of the British Ornithologists’ 
Ciub, and I hope that those who have an opportunity of 
doing so will endeivour to furnish us with further statistics. 
lhe obvious and easy method of proving or di-proving 
this question would be to svcrifice a_ limited namber of 
broods of young woodcocks, so as to ascertain the sex of 
the four individuals in each family party. In districts where 
the weodcock breeds numerously a few lots of young birds 
might surely be spared for such a_ purpose. Che birds 
might be caught and forwarded while still young, as the 
sex, even in downy young, can easily be ascertained by 
careful dissection. W. R. Ositvie-Grant. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRESIL AIR DRAUGILTS., 
[To tHk koro or ** Country Lire.” ] 

Sir, —What is t ruth about the antagonism between the Fresh Air theory 
rau So far as I can see, humanity is divided into two great 

vols upon the question, One section holds that fresh air should be 
ylutely cclu from a living-room, every chink and cranny absolutely 

cl iup, al t wind VS cilher nub or herme.l cally SCLC 1, The other 
holds that | health and freedom from colds can only be secured by a 
curr t ol iif pa it r ly right throuch the room When the Ir sh Ar 
theorist « lains that his current is necessary to clear away the microbes, th 
other 1 ies that, while he likes his whole body to be in the fresh air, 
! cannot endur t partial craucht which impinges now on his neck or 
his legs a brings a cold in its train With which party does the truth 


lie ? The Fresh Air party have this in their favour—that the me lical theory 
on the subject has been absolutely revolutionised of late years. \ consum; 


itient is nowadays put in bed between a window and an open door, 


and th are left open even in winter Yet, when you put this to the 
Close Air taddist, his reply is merely that he is sorry for the patient ; 
but that he, personally, is not going to take the 1 of catching a cold from 
rauchts Gui on this matter from some of your rea lers would muc 
obli hresu Al 

\\ alommitte our correspondent’s letter to Pro sor Simpson, who 
replies as follows: ‘* Your correspondent signing himself ‘Fresh Air’ asks what 
is the truth about the antagonism between fresh air and draughts? The 
antagonism lic not in that fresh air is hurtful, but in a confused idea 
col ring th relationship of fresh air and draugiits. Some people 
think they cannot have fresh air without a drauvht, an as experience 
shows that cr his often cau colds, they rroneously com to the 
conclusion that they will have none of it. Few can, either in a hot or cold 
climate, exp hemselves directly to a draught without catcning cold, and 
that whether tl draught consists of fresh air or foul The party who 
contend that 1 draught is” injurious ire right, und the party who 
ontend that fresh air is necessary for health, and that occupied un- 
ventilated room u injurious to health, are also right. rhe solution 
ies in getting fresh air without craughts. One can never have too much 
fresh air provide it is without dr Aught, and just as fresh air cures consumption, 
50 fresh air will prevent people taking consumption. The individual who 
shuts himself up in a room hermetically sealed re-breathes his own impurities 
nd those of others in the room, and in doing so, renders himself more hable 

i n “ He ) oO s to a colder air W LS Ep. 


A “GREEN” JANUARY 

{To tue Eprror or **Counrry Lire”) 
Str,—Old proverbs are at least curious, but if ‘*th xception proves th 
rule ” there nee! be no superstitious fears regarding the omens of a ** green’ 
January. There have been ‘‘ green ” ones and ‘‘ white” ones through years 
and years which have not been followed by the portents in the following old 
“saws 

If the grass grows in Janiveer, 

It grows the worse for ’t all the yeare, 

A January Spring, 

Is worth nae-thing. 

Under water dearth, under Snow ¢read 

March in Janiveer, 

January in March I fear, 

If january Kalends be summerly gay, 

[will be winterly weather till Kalends of May, 

Ihe blackest month in all the yeare 

Is the month of | iniveer. 
This January of 1910, according to other old sayings, will be a mild one, as 
it was always said that ‘‘if the ice will bear a man before Christmas it will 
not bear a duck afterwards.” Last October the ice fulfilled the ** bearing 
s man” long before Christmas. On October 24th, in the North of Eogland, 
in the neighbourhood of Newcastle-on-Tyne, such a severe frost set in that, 
in a village near the river, the water-course leading to the mill was frozen 
hard, and a cake of ice covered the stone water-trough, from which ¢cepended 


icicles over a foot in length. (Quite a *‘ record” for October. —M. R. 


AN ELM AVENUE. 
[To rune Eprror oF “Country Lirr.”) 
Sirk,—I have a fine avenue of tall Guernsey, or upright-growing, elms now 
past their prime. Every winter the gales, to which they are much exposed, 
bring down some of the trees, either snapping them off at the ground or up- 


rooting them, and ugly gaps are beginning to appear. 


Ilow shoul! such an 
wenue be treated? There is no room for planting outer rows of young tree 


s 
’ 


ind filling the gaps as they occur will produce in filty years’ time an avenue 


lestitute of all symmetry. The old trees are apparently quite healthy, but 
their great height affords a tremendous ieverage to the wind, Would 
pollarding them to two-thirds or half their height preserve them? Ina case 


like this one has but the choic: of evils Perhaps some of your readers who 




















Jan. 8th, 1910.} 


have had the same experience as mine would advise me. No gardening 
book seenis to treat of this very common difficulty. —T. 

[ We see many avenues where an attempt is made to fill the gaps, and 
we agree with our corre spondent that the want of symmetry is conspicuous, 
Pollarding would be wu sightly unless there is but one aspect—that down the 
middle of the avenue—from which it is to be viewed. Pollarding will soon be 
followed by much decay and fungus growth if performed at half the height of 
an old elm. If the soil would grow beech, the solution of the problem might 
best be found in planting the beech between all through, as these trees 
stand shade well and exposure fairly well. Assistance by pruning the elms 
might also be given as occasion called for it. A grove avenue would be 
attained more readily if the strips of ground which carry the elms were fully 
planted with young beech.—Ep. 

A CANINE FAULT. 
[To tHe Epiror or ** Country Lire”) 
Sik,—In reply to ** Don ’ I shceuld like to say how | cured my dog, a fox- 
terrier, aged three years, of running at passing traffic. Two years ago he 
resented the company of all occupants of the roadway—carts, horsemen, 
cycles and motors. Scolding, and an occasional castigation, reduced his 
active dislike to all but motor-cars, but against these he persisted in main- 
taining his prejudice, although run over twice. Like ‘* Don’s” terrier he 
carefully avoided my close company after each lapse from virtue, so that the 
punishment could not immediately follow the crime. I therefore fastened 
him up in the leash, took him along the most motor-infested road 
I could choose, showed him distinctly each car as it passed, and then 
administered a sharp cut or two with the whip. After a day or 
two of this I would let him run loose till he again fe!l from grace, 
when once more I took him out on the leash, and punished him again 
as each car passed, till now, I am glad to say, his misdemeanours are 
few and far between. It needs firmness to pursue this remedial course, 
and ** Don” will, doubtless, find herr (or his) heart quite as sore as the bow- 
wow’s hide; but I hope ultimate success may bring happier days for both. 
Ihe dog will very soon find out what he is being punished for, and will come 


““ 





to the conclusion that the ame is not worth the candle.” ——ANSDELL. 





| The advice is good, and is much on the lines of that given by ‘* A. C.S 
last week. The castigation, when the dog transgresses, need not be severe. 
If overdone, it would simply be the means of breaking his spirit. A smart 
tap or two should suffice if the animal has any sense. Ep.) 


MY VERANDAIL BEDROOM 
[To rue Eviror or ** Counrry Lire.” ] 
SIR, he sleeping-shed at the foot of the garden, which has become a 
feature of so many country houses in the last few years, represents the clim ix 
of a grand revolt against the confined and air-proof bedrooms of a former age. 
Curtains and blinds, four-poster beds, night-caps and warming-pons and all 
manner of stufly Conthivances are passing away, and we have lost that name- 


sé 


less terror for ** night-air” which led our ancestors to believe that the quality 


of the air mysteriously deteriorated with the darkness, Yet, a sleeping-shed 
has some disadvantages. One must reach it—unless one rejoices in a covered 
way—through darkness and often through rain, and while asleep one is at 
the mercy, more or less, of any exploring tramp or stray doz or cat. If one 
would sleep out in perfect comfort and security, there is nothing to approach 
a verandah on the second floor, If the position of the verandah was con- 
sidered when the house was built, it may be made a summer bedroom of a 
perfectly delightful character. No doubt it may be used also in the winter 
but I still cling to the belief that, in this climate of ours, there are not a few 
nights in the year when one loses nothing by remaining in an honest bedroom 
with a fire. 
And I have not 
yet found any 
sound method of 
dealing with 
drifting snow of 
the true pene- 
trating quality. 
The verandah 
should, of course, 
open off one’s 
bedroom, so that 
it is as simple in 
every way to 
sleep oul as to 
sleep in, It 
should occupy a 
corner with its 
open sides facing 
south and west, 
for few ol us 
have as yet 
advanced so far 
from the old dark 
and muffled con- 
ditions as to be 
able to sleep on 
in the full blaze 
of the morning 
sun, But the sun, 
if it appears at 
all, is a constant 
quantity, It is 
lar more difhcult 
to protect one’s 
self from driving 
THE SLEEPING-OUI VERANDAH 1s ENTERED rain, The whole 
DIRECT FROM THE BEDROOM, problem woul | be 
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THE VIEW FROM THE VERANDAH, 


infinitely simplified were it not for the unholy alliance between wind and rain. 
Either are in themselves delightful, but together they develop a fiendish 
ingenuity in evading one’s defences and finding weak spots in one’s armorfr, 


I have found it the best plan to erect a Canvas curtain running on rods at 


top and bottom, any part of w ich can be drawn as required, Mv verandah 
has an asphalt floor, aad a close railing alone the two open sides about thirty 
inches high, It has also electric light, which must be used paringly on 
summer evenings when the clouds of midges are out in search of prey. 
There is seldom anything to disturb one’s sleep. One may be startled 
just at first by the sudden hoot of a_ plundering owl, but I think it is 
well worth while to wake and take one’s bearings now and then, if only 
to be lulled back to sleep by the whisper of the tree tops, or th tendy 
Crip and patter of the rain, Above all one comes to know ar to 
rejoice in the ever-varied pageant of the dawn, and to build up a treasu 


of misty memories of a pearl-grey, dew-drenched world, ringing with the 
exultant chorus of a hundred birds, of a vivid blaze of pink and gold abov 


} 


the hills, of a whole sky flecked over with puffs of tinted cloud, or of th 


climax when long shadows pointing to the west spring into being, and all the 
world is flooded with a dazzling gollen light, And if one must lose a litt! 
sleep, in exchange for all these priceless gilts, there is full c yMpensation in 
the fact—to me established beyond all doubt hat sleep in the open is 
worth far more than sleep indoors; that one can do, so to sp » more 
sleeping in a given time,—BERKTRAM SMITH 


SMALL FIELDS AND BIG FENCES 


[To rHE Epiror or **¢ NTRY Live 
Sir,—It seems to me that ** Uedipus,” in his interesting answer to the t ro 
pounded by ** Sphinx” about the origin of the big banks of { lint W " 
has omitted one simple and obvious point. The country in which w ec | 
formation of boundary fence is generally a wet one as well as a hilly one. W 
may point to Ireland, Wales and the West of | land, All this country, 
when rain ts heavy, as it often ts there, is liable to torrential downpour wh 
the steep hillsides, At once there appears the nec sity of go xd ciitches along 
the sides of the fields. When the ditches were dug out, of cours ymethin 
had to be done with the excavated earth, and what more simple use for it 
than to pile it up into a bank, such as we see. I am fur from saying that tl 
mode of clearing the land had not a deal to do with the making of th 
banks; but I think the ditches had something, too, and also tiat the a 
clearing out of these ditches and laying the earth cleared on the banks, is a 


means to keeping up their big level.-——-Wrst Counrs 
MOYLES COURI AND Tl LI 
[To tHe Epirvoxr or “Country Lirk,”’| 





Sir,——-Your readers who have followed th ccount of the Lis n 
your recent article on Moyles Court muy be inter | to learn that wi 
the grandson of John and Alice Lisle died s.f. in 1721, Moyles Court 


1 issed to his cous n, the son ol John I s ¢ r brother, and by an odd 





quirk of Fate this cousin had married the daughter and heiress of Sir Ambrose 


Philipps of Garendon, who had been secretary to | re flreys at th 
famous trial, heir eldest son, Samuel, took his mother’s name; thei 
daughter, Jane, married one Thomas March; their son, Charles, h 

who died s.f. in 151g. He had also a daughter, Susan, the last heir 

the Lisles, who married her cousin, Thomas, son of Thomas March and | 
Lisle Chey assumed the name of Phillipps on su ding to Garet n in 
1777 at the death of Samuel Ph lipps’s son, Their scen re th 
representatives of the ancient House of Lisle. which vo 1 to Do \ 
Book EVELYN MARCH-PHILLIU 
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A PATIENT TRIO that is, either to keep them on his land until the owner tenders an adequate 

[To THK Lviror o1 Country Lire.” | compensation for the damage they have done, or to drive them to the 

Sir, The accompanying photograph of three mules may, perhaps, be of common pound, if there is one stiil existing within three miles of the place 

interest to your readers, The animals shown in the picture took me ona where the sheep are seized. The law as to pounds and impounding is 

recent journey in Manchuria cae Sm Fe rather curious, but to deal with it here would be going rather beyond 
the scope of our correspondent’s que:tions Ep.] 


AN OLD CABINET. 
[To tHe Epirox or ** Country Lirs.”} 





Sir,—There is, in a market town not many miles from London, a second- 
hand furniture mart, where may be found dilapidated iron bedsteads, grained 
bedroom furniture and all sorts of dreadful odds and ends, It is the last 
stage of the journey for the machine-made horrors of our own time, but there 
is always a chance that with the modern rubbish there may be an interesting 
old piece. Here it was that the old cabinet which is illustrated was 
discovered. It was dirty, and had been thickly varnished, but was yet in 
good condition, perhaps for the reason that the cunning craftsman who made 
it had other ideals than his fellow of to-day. The thought could not be 
endured that it should be longer left uncared for in such sorry company, 
and so bank balances were still further reduced, and our cabinet came home 
one Saturday afternoon; the week-end was pleasantly spent in removing the 
varnish and repolishing with beeswax, applied with much elbow-grease. It 
was a feverish wors, as each minute the walnut showed fresh beauties of grain. 
It was no light job, as the cabinet stands six feet high, is four feet wide and 
two feet deep; however, the entire household shared the labour, a small boy of 
three being given a leg to do, it being thought that the infant mind in this way 
might be influenced in the direction of a proper appreciation of good work. 
To describe the cabinet—there is a slide which draws out where the lions’ 
heads are shown, and this at some later date has been fitted up as a writing 
desk. Above this the whole front opens as a pair of doors, up to the 
under side of the cornice, and discloses a nest of forty-four drawers, surround- 
ing another smaller pair of doors with star-shaped veneers in ebony and 
mahogany. Behind these again is an inner shrine with five other drawers— 
truly a goodly number in all, yet somewhat disconcerting, as the object of 
one’s search is always in the last one The carved pilasters to the front of 
the cabinet project only some 3-16in , and the cornice breaks out the same 
distance over each pilaster; the panels in which the veneers are matched are 
surrounded by a very fine moulding that has forty-two mitres to each panel. 
Generally the workmanship is very good and the carving cleanly cut in a 
swinging way. Without any very great knowledge of the sulject it may be 
taken as Flemish of the seventeenth century; but its interest to its present 





owner is as a piece of superb handicraft—no loathsome machine had any part 
AN INTERVAL FOR REFRESHMENT, or parcel in its fashioning, and its maker with saw and plane prepared its fram- 
ing, with plough cut the grooves for its panels, and with hollows and mounds 
worked all its mouldings. Head guided hand, and when the happy day came 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR DAMAGE BY SHEEP. that his work was complete, he had the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
fo tHe Evivror or **Counrry Lirs.”’} 

Sirk,-—I notice that you often answer, in your admirable paper, legal questions 
of different kinds touching country life topics. I should be very grateful if 
you could tell me how the law stands in regard to the following position, 1 
have a property bordering on a common where some of the commoners have 
the right to keep sheep. I do my best to keep my fences in good repair; 
but in spite of all I can do, the sheep, which seem to be of a very active and 
enterprising breed, break through continually. Now what I want to know is: 
Am I compelled to keep up such a fence as shall exclude them, or does the 
responsibility lie with the sheepowners to keep them out? I may observe 
that there are some kinds of sheep, such as the black Farée Island breed, 
which it is almost impossible to keep out, or in, by any fence. Should 
| still be responsible for their exclusion, and still be without any 
remedy for the damage they might do, if the commoners were to take to 
keeping them? And then, another point that | want to know is this: I am 
told that I cannot treat the sheep as if they were mine, cannot butcher them 
and eat them, when I find them on my land; but that there is no legal com- 
pulsion on me to drive them out, and that their owner has no legal right to come 
into my property and get them out for himself. It would be very ridiculous 
if he had such a right, for it would then come to this; that the trespass of his 
sheep condoned and covered the offence of his own subsequent trespass Sut 
if this is so, then I have virtually the right of impounding the sheep— 
declining to drive the.» out, or to let their owner do so, until he shall pay 
such sum as | choose to fix as their ransom. An authoritative statement as 
to the law on the subject wou!'d be very useful —WoRrRRIED. 

[In this country the law deems sheep to be dumestic animals, even 
though they may be of some specially inquisitive and predatory breed, and 
consequently their owner is responsible for their safe keeping, and if he 
suffers them to escape on to the land of his neighbour he is liable for such 
damage as it is ordinarily in their nature to commit, It is naturally to be 
expected that when sheep stray into a neighbour’s field or garden they will 
help themselves to his grass or other vegetable produce, and probably do other 
materialdamage, //mad /acte the owners of adjoining properties are not bound 
to fence, but in practice these questions as to the responsibility for trespassing 
animals turn upon whose duty it is to maintain the fence between the two 
properties, Our correspondent ‘* Worried” does not say whether he is 
under any special obligation to fence his land by custom, Act of Parliament, 
or agreement, and we gather that, whether obliged or not, he does keep up a 
fence and sufhciently maintains it for ordinary purposes, Prima facie, too, 
the commoners’ rights are only to pasture their sheep on the common, 
and the moment an animal strays into or, rather, violently - invades 
our correspondent’s property, he has a right of action against the particular 
owner for any damage done by the animal. Apart from any special liability, 
** Worried” is not bound to fence at all, though it is possible that under the 
local Inclosure Act or Award he may have the duty imposed upon him 





reasonably to fence his lan! from the common. This he apparently does, and, 


therefore, the trespass is not du« to any default on his part such as would THE WORK OF A GOOD CRAFTSMAN, 

afford a defence to any action he might bring. But the sheep by trespassing 

do not become his, nor may he butcher them; but he may exercise his right produced a work of art. Across the centuries to him wherever he may be, 
to seize the sheep actually found on his land under what the law terms perhaps in some good place where all his dreams come true, the present 


distress damage feasant. This enables him, as he says, to impound the sheep ; possessor of his work takes off his hat and thanks him, —C. H. B. QUuENNELL. 








